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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Rumors of secessions and new amalgamations in 
the labor movement were scotched, and apparently 
emphatically, by action of the AFL and ClO ex- 
ecutive councils during August. These actions, to- 
gether with new instances of functioning joint 
action, provided a fillip toward the achievement 
of unity in the American labor movement. 

Both councils approved the content of the “‘no- 
raid” pact negotiated in June. Acceptance at the 
AFL and CIO conventions, in September and 
November, respectively, would make it effective 
on January 1. These actions were accompanied 
by hopeful expressions from George Meany and 
Walter Reuther that the constituent unions would 
adhere to the pact. Denials of any intent to 
participate in the formation of a third labor federa- 
tion were forthcoming from Dave Beck and David 
J. McDonald, rumored to be leading participants 
in such discussions with John L. Lewis. 

The mounting number of instances of unity in 
action include a new no-raiding pact between the 
International Association of Machinists (AFL) 
and the United Rubber Workers (CIO), similar to 
one recently renewed between the Machinists and 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO). Equally 
significant was the meeting between Machinists’ 
and Automobile Workers’ representatives to ar- 
range joint negotiations in the aircraft industry, 
where the two unions represent 95 percent of the 
workers. The AFL Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and CIO Packing-house Workers have agreed on 
conditions for joint action in contract negotiations 
and organizing drives. 


AN UNEXPECTED OPPORTUNITY to demonstrate the 
ability of the AFL to react promptly, effectively, 
and with solidarity, was provided by the sudden 
action of William Hutcheson in withdrawing the 
800,000-member United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters from the AFL. Alleging failure by the AFL 
to “control its own affiliates” in jurisdictional dis- 


putes, a statement submitted by Maurice Hut- 
cheson, president of the Carpenters, expressed dis- 
satisfaction at the so-called greater concern ‘with 
the affairs of CIO than . . . with those of the 
federation.” The executive council accepted the 
withdrawal and immediately voted to advance all 
remaining vice presidents, in filling the first vice- 
presidency on the council vacated by William 
Hutcheson. In other related actions, the council 
elected Dave Beck to a vice-presidency on the 
council (giving the Teamsters Union two seats), 
and agreed to recommend to the convention that 
it increase the number of vice-presidencies from 
13 to 15. By early September, the Carpenters 
were back in the AFL, and the convention’s agenda 
was to include the matter of raiding among AFL 
affiliates. 


Reauism characterized the executive council’s 
action in recommending suspension of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. ‘The coun- 
cil rejected claims by ILA officers that effective 
action was being taken to eliminate the shapeup 
and rid the union of its unsavory elements. In 
explaining the suspension action, Mr. Meany 
pointed to the 60,000 members of the union who 
were being used by “the gangsters .. . to gain 
their ends, not those of the members.’”’ The in- 
termediate step of suspension was taken “to 
provide an opportunity for a real cleanup before 
the charter would be finally revoked.”” To avoid 
a bitter organizational struggle, it was hoped that 
reform groups in the union, outside the New York 
area, might gain control. The hope appeared 
forlorn, however, and expulsion by the AFL 
convention remained the next step. 

President Eisenhower approved the bill enabling 
New York and New Jersey to establish a bi-State 
commission to combat waterfront crime and cor- 
ruption. The commission is to establish a long- 
shoremen’s register by December 1, to preclude 
longshoring employment to undesirable elements. 
“Employment information centers’’ will be estab- 
lished to eliminate the shapeup. Each Governor 
chose a high-ranking Army officer as commissioner. 

In the meantime, Atlantic Coast contracts 
expire on October 1 and negotiations have been 
carried on amid a series of outlaw strikes. 


Tre AFL executive counci. concluded that the 
Congress had done “Little more than tread water.” 
Constructive action in the field of international 
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affairs was recognized. This was contrasted with 
failure to act on major domestic issues. Failure 
to report out a bill to amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as well as the absence of Presidential recom- 
mendations, was criticized. (On September 10, 
Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin resigned over 
this matter. Mr. Durkin resumed the presidency 
of the AFL Plumbers Union.) Incomplete actions 
to continue corporation and other taxes, failure 
to improve the social security system, the ‘“econ- 
omy drive’’ at the expense of “socially necessary” 
programs, curtailment of the public housing pro- 
gram, and the termination of rent control were 
also specifically criticized. 


THE STRIKE OUTBREAK in France during the month 
was symptomatic of the underlying problems 

economic, social, and political—which confront 
that country. The immediate cause was rumors 
that government economy measures would include 
raising the retirement ages for government 
workers and some dismissals. Rank and file 
strike actions came from postal workers in the 
provinces even before the decrees were issued. 
The strike movement involved almost every 


public service, including the nationalized rail- 
roads, mines, and utilities, as well as private 
Leading the movement initially were 
the pro-Socialist Force Ouvriére (FO), predomi- 
nant among civil servants, supported by the Con- 
fédération Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens 


industries. 


(CFTC). They were joined by the Communist- 
dominated Confédération Générale du Travail 
(CGT). Starting as a protest move, the subse- 
quent focus was on wage-increase demands. 
At the end of August, the Government concluded 
agreements with the FO and the CFTC and 
promised to support the initiation of wage nego- 


tiations in the private sector. Efforts by the 
Communist CGT to prolong the strike were 
unsuccessful. 


THE SEPTEMBER CONVENTION of the British Trades 
Union Congress voted for a ‘“go-slow’’ policy oa 
nationalization of additional industries. While 
affirming the principle of nationalization and 
finding that present publicly owned industries 
“work smoothly,” the policy statement stressed 
that new proposals should have wide public sup- 
port. The Congress rejected a resolution for a 
minimum wage tied to a cost-of-living index. 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION in employment 
practices by companies holding Federal contracts 
was assigned to a new 15-member Government 
Contract Committee by Executive Order issued 
during August. It replaces the Committee on 
Goverament Contract Compliance established in 
1951. The new Committee, unlike its predeces- 
sor, will receive reports from the procurement 
agencies regarding actions taken on complaints. 

Another governmental action aimed at dis- 
criminatory practices against civilian employees 
of the Navy Department involved the announce- 
ment by the Secretary of the Navy that base 
commanders “have been requested to proceed 
steadily and expeditiously toward the complete 
elimination of all barriers to the free use of facili- 
ties on Government-owned shore stations.”” This 
would replace the previous policy of conforming 
to local custom. 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFL), 
at its convention, voted to ban racial segregation 
in its 400 local unions. Ample time was given 
its locals to make necessary changes in their con- 
stitutions and practices. 





Premium Pay for Weekend Work, 1952 


An Analysis of Collective Bargaining Practices for Payment 
of Extra Compensation for Work on Saturday and Sunday 
or on the Sixth and Seventh Days of the Workweek 


JOSEPH W. BLOCH AND WILLIAM PASCHELL* 





Recoaenition of Saturdays and Sundays as holi- 
days finds expression in collective bargaining 
agreements as a provision for the payment of a 
substantial premium for all work performed on 
Saturday and Sunday or on the sixth and seventh 
day of the workweek, or as a provision for more 
liberal practices than are legally required for 
overtime work in order to take account of the 
special nature of weekend work. The desire to 
limit the workweek to 5 days, which is a related 
practice, may also be expressed in agreements as 
an outright restriction on any work beyond the 
normal 5-day week. An analysis of 1,674 agree- 
ments in effect during 1952, which covered 
5,734,000 workers,' revealed that specific reference 
to Saturday work and provision for premium pay 
were incorporated in almost half of the agreements. 
Over two-thirds of the agreements provided pre- 
mium pay for Sunday work. Many additional 
agreements established as premium days the sixth 
and seventh day rather than Saturday and Sunday 
by identification, while others made such provision 
only for workers on off-standard schedules in 
which Saturday and Sunday were regular work- 
days. 

Premium rates typically specified were time and 
one-half for Saturday or sixth-day work and double 
time for Sunday or seventh-day work. The mag- 
nitude of these premiums as compared, for exam- 
ple, with shift differentials? indicates that they 
were designed not only as a reward to employees 
for work on days normally considered as rest days, 
but as a deterrent to employers in scheduling work 


on these days. In these respects, premium pay 
for weekend work and premium pay for overtime 
have much in common. 

Legal requirements and contract provisions 
relating to the payment of premium rates for 
overtime work generally establish Saturday and 
Sunday, or the sixth and seventh day, in effect, 
as premium days for the regularly employed 
worker on a normal work schedule. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act requires the payment of time 
and one-half for hours in excess of 40 a week to 
covered workers, without reference to the day on 
which the overtime hours are worked. Since an 
8-hour day, 5-day week (Monday through Friday) 
is the most typical work schedule, weekend work 
would be on a premium basis for workers who had 
lost no time during the week. This would also be 
true when union agreements provide for weekly 
overtime in establishments not covered by the act 
or for a workweek of less than 40 hours. 

Union agreements providing premium rates for 
Saturday or Sunday, or the sixth or seventh day, 
however, modify or liberalize legal and contract 
overtime requirements in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: (1) By requiring the payment of pre- 
mium rates for all work on these days regardless 
of the amount of time put in by the individual 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

! The agreements in the study were selected from the Bureau's current file 
of union contracts on the basis of industry, union, and regional representation. 
Agreements for the airline and railroad industries (except for Railway Express 
Agency) are not collected by the Bureau. 

? See Shift Operations and Differentials in Union Contracts, 1952, Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1952 (p. 495). 
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employee during the week; (2) by requiring some 
work, but less than full time, during the week to 
qualify the worker for premium rates; (3)° by 
recognizing holidays and certain excused absences 
during the week as time worked for the purpose of 
qualifying for weekend premiums; and (4) by 
requiring the payment of premium rates in excess 
of time and one-half. The pyramiding of premium 
rates for weekend work on top of weekly overtime 
premiums is generally prohibited. 

In terms of expenditures by employers and in- 
come to workers, the impact of providing premium 
pay for weekend work varies substantially among 
establishments. Where weekend work is rare, the 
presence or absence of an agreement provision 
relating to such work is of relatively little signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, where 6- or 7-day 
operations must be maintained the obligation to 
pay premium rates for weekend work is of con- 
siderable consequence to employers and to the 
workers involved. Between these extremes are a 
wide variety of conditions which may lend impor- 


tance to premium pay provisions at particular 
periods of the year or under circumstances which 
are not typical of the regular operations of an 
establishment. 

Collective bargaining on premium pay for week- 
end work ordinarily attracts less public attention 
than many other issues, particularly when con- 
tinuous operations are not involved. This issue, 
however, came into widespread prominence in the 
steel dispute of 1952. The CIO Steelworkers had 
requested, among other demands, the institution 
of time and one-half for Saturday work and double 
time for Sunday work (premium pay for the sixth 
and seventh day was already provided by the 
agreements). Since the entire steel dispute was 
referred to the Wage Stabilization Board for hear- 
ings and recommendations, company and union 
arguments on this issue were publicly developed 
in considerable detail. In brief, the steel companies 
emphasized the amount of work performed on 
Saturday and Sunday on a continuous-process 
basis and the cost of providing premium pay for 


TaRpLe 1.—Premium pay provisions for weckend work in collective bargaining agreements, 1952 
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' Excludes railroad (except for Railway Express Agency) and airline industries. 


2 Less than 0.1 of 1 percent. 
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such work. The union maintained that the amount 
of weekend work and costs could be reduced to a 
minimum by rescheduling operations and pointed 
to the existence of equivalent premium pay prac- 
tices in other continuous-process industries. The 
WSB, with an especially strong dissent from em- 
ployer members on this issue, recommended the 
payment of time and one-quarter for Sunday 
work, but made no recommendations for Saturday 
work. The agreements subsequently negotiated 
throughout the industry, however, made no change 
in premium pay provisions, i. e., premium rates 
continued to be paid for sixth and seventh day but 
not for Saturday and Sunday work as such. 


Saturday and Sunday Premium Pay 


Specific reference to Saturday work and provi- 
sions for premium pay were found in about 48 per- 
cent of the 1,674 agreements studied (table 1). 
The practice was more common in manufacturing 
than in nonmanufacturing where 6- or 7-day opera- 
tions are more generally maintained. Agreements 
simply providing for premium overtime pay for 
work in excess of the basic workweek, without 
reference to Saturday work as such, were excluded 
from these tabulations, since a strict interpretation 
of such provisions strips Saturday work of special 
significance other than that which accrues to any 
overtime work.* 

One-sixth of the agreements which provided 
premium pay for Saturday work hedged the pro- 
vision with certain restrictions in the form of min- 
imum work requirements (table 2). That is, in- 
stead of providing premium rates for all Saturday 
work regardless of the time worked during the 
week—which the study showed to be the predomi- 
nant practice—these agreements required that each 
employee work a certain number of days or hours 
during the week in order to be eligible for premium 
pay on Saturday. These minimum work require- 
ments ranged up to 40 hours. Evidence that even 
under such restrictions Saturday work received 
special consideration was found in supplementary 
clauses providing that, for the purpose of Saturday 
pay eligibility, time lost during the week for specific 
reasons would count as time worked. Among these 
excused absences were those due to holidays, injury 
or illness incurred at work, jury duty, official union 
business, death in the family, and voting. None 


of these absences need to be taken into account 
under overtime pay requirements of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

A more common restriction on the application 
of premium pay provisions for Saturday work was 
the exemption of employees who were regularly 
required to work on Saturdays and Sundays. Ap- 
proximately a third of the agreements with Satur- 
day provisions excluded workers on continuous- 
process or 7-day operations, or certain occupa- 
tional groups such as guards, watchmen, and 
powerhouse workers, for whom Saturday or Sun- 
day would be a regular workday (table 3). Union 
agreements generally do not describe the nature 
of plant operations; hence, for those agreements 
which did not exempt continuous-process or 7-day 
operations or specific workers, it was not possible 
to determine what proportion covered some work- 
ers regularly scheduled to work on Saturday or 
Sunday. 

The vast majority of the agreements with 
Saturday pay provisions specified a premium rate 
of time and one-half (table 2). The rest were 
about evenly divided between the payment of 
double time and other arrangements; the latter 
included a combination of time and one-half and 
double time (depending upon the number of hours 
worked on Saturday) and the establishment of a 
fixed hourly wage for Saturday work. 

Wide differences appear among industry groups 
in the prevalence of Saturday pay provisions and 
in the restrictions placed upon the application of 
these provisions (tables 1 and 2). In part, these 
differences are accounted for by a preference in 
some industries for handling weekend pay pre- 
miums on the basis of the sixth and seventh day 
of work rather than Saturday and Sunday as 
such. Although the incidence of Saturday work 
varies among industries, this factor alone is not 
adequate to explain the remaining differences. 
The explanation, indeed, is not found in the 


4 In such situations, it may be actual plant practice to pay premium rates 
to all employees called to work on Saturday or other premium days, without 
requiring that each employee qualify for overtime pay by having worked the 
full basic week. Where weekend work is infrequent and where the number 
of workers who may have failed to fulfill requirements for overtime pay is 
small, such a practice may be adopted voluntarily both for morale purposes 
and for administrative convenience. In this connection, it is essential to 
bear in mind that a study of agreement provisions cannot take into account 
industrial relations practices which may be determined by unwritten rules 
developed through a long bargaining history or by an informa! liberalization 
of precise agreement terms. 
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Tasie 2.—Premium rates for work on Saturday and Sunday in collective bargaining agreements, 1952 
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1 Of the M agreements in this category, 35 provided time and a half for work 
at the beginning of the day (usually the first 4 hours) and double time there- 
after; 3 agreements specified a double time rate, except for specified groups 
of workers such as maintenance men who were peid time and a half; | agree- 
ment specified a time and a quarter premium rate; and 16 agreements pro- 
vided a fixed hourly premium 

* Exchites railroad (except for Railway Express Agency) and airline 
industries 


4 Less than 50 workers. 

4 Of the 76 agreements in this category, 50 provided a premium rate of 
double time with exceptions: time and a half paid for certain groups of workers 
whose regular work schedule called for Sunday work or time and a half if 
certain requirements were not met, e. g., Sunday to be the seventh day 
worked; 18 agreements specified a fixed hourly premium; in the remaining 
8 agreements the premium rate varied from time and a quarter to triple 
time. 
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agreements, but, rather, in the history of labor- 
management relationships, industry techniques 
and practices, unwritten working rules which 
supplement agreement clauses, and other factors 
that lie behind each agreement.‘ 


TABLE 3.—Exzclusion of regularly scheduled work! from 
eligibility for Saturday and Sunday premium pay 





Nonmanufac- 
turing 


M 
. Manufac- 
All industries turing 


Work- | Work- Work- 
Agree-| ers (in | Agree-| ers (in | Agree-| ers (in 
ments| thou- |ments| thou- | ments] thou- 
| sands) } sands) sands) 


Type of provision 


Saturday work— 
With premium pay 
provisions 
Excluding ny 
scheduled work ? |} 250) 885.7 251 58. 8 | 7.0 
| 
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708 pene 688 |1, 8: 10 | 379.0 





Sunday work— 
With premium pay 
provisions 
Excluding regularly 
scheduled work ? 





| 1,169 |3, 644 o| 877 |2, 672.8 | 202 | 971.2 


| | | | 
358 |1,444.3 | 319 |1, 382.7 | 39) 61.6 





1 Includes continuous-process workers, workers on 7-day operations, or 
workors regularly scheduled to work on weekends. 
2 These agreements are included in total with premium pay provisions. 


Recognition of Saturday as a day of rest or a 
premium-rate day is of relatively recent origin 
compared with acceptance of Sunday as a non- 
work day. Continuous-process manufacturing in- 
dustries and essential services such as public 
utilities must operate on Sunday, but employment 
for the day is generally held to minimum needs. 
While some establishments, particularly those 
dealing with the recreational outlets of the public, 
may have their peak business on Sundays, many 
others would not consider work on Sunday except 
in emergencies. The special consideration given 
to Sunday work, as compared with Saturday 
work, is reflected in union agreements in at least 
three ways: (1) The greater prevalence of clauses 
requiring premium rates for Sunday work, (2) the 
smaller proportion of agreements specifying mini- 
mum work requirements for eligibility for Sunday 
pay, and (3) the higher premium rate generally 
paid for Sunday work. 

Close to 70 percent of the agreements studied 
contained provisions establishing Sunday as a 
premium-rate day (table 1). The contrast be- 
tween the prevalence of Sunday pay and Saturday 
pay provisions was greater in nonmanufacturing, 
where premium pay for Sunday was found in 
almost three times the number of contracts pro- 
viding for Saturday premiums. General overtime 
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provisions, discussed previously in connection 
with Saturday work, also apply to Sunday work 
beyond a full workweek. Although most of the 
agreements without a Saturday pay provision 
may possibly be construed as agreements in which 
the parties were satisfied to apply regular overtime 
eligibility rules to Saturday work, it is reasonable 
to assume that many of the agreements without 
a Sunday pay provision simply discounted the 
possibility of work on Sunday or did not permit 
such work. 

Less than 10 percent of the agreements with 
Sunday pay provisions specified that eligibility for 
Sunday pay was contingent upon the employee's 
performance of a certain amount of work during 
the week (table 2). About three times that many, 
or about the same proportion as in the case of 
Saturday pay provisions, excluded employees 
regularly scheduled to work on Sundays from 
premium pay eligibility (table 3). 

Double time was specified for Sunday work in 
about 70 percent of the premium pay agreements 
and time and one-half in 21 percent (table 2). The 
remaining provisions were largely combinations of 
double and time and one-half rates. 


Sixth- and Seventh-Day Premium Pay 


Provisions requiring the payment of premium 
rates to some or all employees for work on the sixth 
day of the workweek appeared in approximately 
24 percent of the agreements studied (table 1). 
A slightly higher proportion of the agreements 
named the seventh day as a premium rate day.® 


4 Agreements in the men’s clothing industry provide a case in point. Asso- 
ciation agreements covering the major producing centers, which were in- 
cluded in this study, made no provision for premium pay for Saturdays as 
such. The overtime provision in the agreement covering the Rochester 
market, for example, read as follows: ‘“‘The hours of work shall be thirty-six 
(36) hours per week, which hours shall be divided into five (5) working days 
per week, namely, Monday through Friday, inclusive. Any hours worked 
in excess of thirty-six (36) hours per week shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half, or piece rate and one-half.” 

In September 1952, however, the national agreement (not included in this 
study), by which uniform wage changes are put into effect in all markets 
simultaneously, was expanded to cover many supplementary wage practices 
including a provision for premium pay for all Saturday work. That the 


. inelusion ef this provision did not bring about a change in existing practices 


in major centers, but merely formalized a practice already in effect, might 
be inferred from the fact that trade and union papers announcing the new 
national agreement did not list Saturday pay as a new provision 

§ The total number of agreements making provision either for Saturday and 
Sunday premium pay or for sixth- and seventh- day premium pay, or, con- 
versely, the number with no premium rate days, cannot be obtained from 
the data presented in this study because of the appearance of both types of 
provisions in many agreements. 
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Tarte 4.—Premium rates for work on sizth and seventh day in collective bargaining agreements, 1952 
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1 Of the 7 agreements in this category, 4 provided time and a half for the Less than 50 workers. 
first 4 hours worked and double time thereafter; 3 agreements provided a = Judes railroad (except for Railway Express Agency) and 


cen ts-per-hour premium. 
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In cases where a Monday-through-Friday work- 
week applies to all workers, there is no real dis- 
tinction between providing premium pay for work 
on Saturday and Sunday, as such, and establishing 
the sixth and seventh days as premium days. 


TasBie 5.—Provisions for sixth- and seventh-day premium 
pay limited to workers on off-standard schedules ! 





Nonmanufac- 
turing 


Manufac- 


All industries turing 





Type of provision Work- Work- Work- 


ers (in | Agree-| ers (in | Agree-| ers (in 
thou- | ments| thou- | ments| thou- 
sands) 


sands) sands) 





Sixth-day work— 
With premium pay 
provisions. . ; 398 |2, 100.1 334 |1, 492.2 607.9 
Limited to off-stand- 
ard schedules ?_____- 150 | 398.8 143 | 384.2 14.6 
Seventh-day work— 
With premium pay 
provisions. .......... 
Limited to off-stand- 
ard schedules ? 


486 | 2,323.4 417 |1, 751.8 571.6 
214 |1, 025.8 199 |1, 006.3 15 19.5 























1 Includes continuous-process workers, workers on 7-day operations, or 
workers on a regular weekly schedule that differs from the standard for the 


plant as a whole. 
’ agr ts are included in tota] with premium pay provisions. 





More commonly, however, provisions of the latter 
type apply only to the sixth and seventh consecu- 


tive day worked, and thereby establish minimum 
work requirements with which employees must 
comply before becoming eligible to receive premi- 
um rates. About 60 percent of the agreements 
with sixth-day provisions specified some such 


minimum work requirements (table 4). The pro- 
portion with respect to seventh-day premiums was 
approximately 65 percent. As in the case of 
minimum work requirements for eligibility for 
Saturday and Sunday premium pay, it was not 
uncommon to count as time worked workdays 
lost due to specified reasons. 

Many of the agreements with sixth- and seventh- 
day clauses also make provision for the payment of 
premium rates on Saturday and Sunday. In such 
cases, the sixth- and seventh-day provisions 
typically apply to employees on off-standard work 
schedules in which Saturday and Sunday may be 
regular workdays. Approximately 38 percent of 
the agreements with a sixth-day provision limited 
its application to continuous-process workers, 
workers on 7-day operations, or workers such as 
guards and watchmen whose regular weekly 
schedule differed from the standard for the plant 
as a whole. Seventh-day provisions applied only 
to such workers in 44 percent of the agreements 
(table 5). 

In almost all agreements making provision for 
sixth-day premium pay, the rate paid was time and 
one-half (table 4). Double time was specified as 
the seventh-day premium in all but a small pro- 
portion of the cases. The major exception to 
the prevailing practice with regard to seventh-day 
premium pay was found in basic steel agreements, 
where time and one-half was the specified rate. 





Outlook for 
Employment in the 
Shipbuilding Industry 


GERSON B. KRAMER* 





APTER OPERATING at peak production levels during 
1952 and the early part of 1953, American ship- 
yards are now faced with the prospect of having to 
materially reduce their labor force in the near 
future. The shipbuilding boom which began in 
response to the demands of the Korean conflict 
and the defense mobilization program now has 
been substantially completed; and recently there 
has been a marked drop in the number of new 
shipbuilding contracts. Current indications are 
that by 1954 the competitive position of the 
United States shipbuilding industry will be similar 
to that in the prewar period when the higher pro- 
duction costs of American shipyards resulted in 
shipbuilding orders being placed with foreign 
shipyards. 

These and other shipbuilding and merchant 
marine problems were being investigated by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Charles E. Potter. The 
subcommittee began hearings early in 1953 and 
directed its study toward questions concerning 
long-range Governmental policy on the Nation’s 
merchant fleet and on ship construction and 
operating subsidies. 

The shipping industry is unique among Ameri- 
can industries because any sizable demand for its 
service depends on its having a cost structure 
comparable with that of foreign shippers. Both 
vessel-acquisition costs and maintenance and 
operating costs are of critical importance in 
meeting foreign competition. 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 
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With respect to operating costs, earnings of 
American seamen are nearly double those of most 
foreign seamen. The cost of a 60-day voyage is 
approximately $30,000 more for an American 
Liberty ship thar for a comparable foreign-flag 
ship, according to estimates of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute. The effect of this 
differential upon American shipping increased 
after World War II, principally because various 
foreign aid and economic recovery programs 
resulted in a larger number of cargoes carried to 
foreign ports in American ships than in the prewar 
period when the bulk of American shipping 
industry was engaged in coastwise trade. 

Acquisition costs for new ships determine 
depreciation charges and insurance costs and, in 
large measure, return on investment. They are 
higher for ships built in American yards than for 
those in foreign yards, for many reasons. Ma- 
terial costs are higher, and more rigid specifica- 
tions, such as higher fire and other safety require- 
ments, add to the cost of American-built ships. 
More importantly, labor costs of building a ship 
in the United States, which account for more than 
three-fourths of total cost, reflect the higher 
American level of wages and standards of living. 

Efficiency in American shipyards is comparable 
to that in the yards of any other shipbuilding 
nation, and in peacetime there is little oppor- 
tunity for reducing labor costs through the 
application of mass-production techniques. Al- 
though each ship is an individual, custom-built 
product, World War II experience showed that 
substantial cost reductions could be obtained 
from multiple ship production, even with as few 
as five in a group. However, under normal 
peacetime conditions, orders for new ships rarely 
exceed 1 or 2 of the same type. 

Congress extended Federal aid to the maritime 
industry in July 1952, with passage of the “long- 
range shipping act’”’ which revised and broadened 
the Merchant Marine Act. The original act, 
passed in 1936, established the U. S. Maritime 
Commission (now the Maritime Administration 
of the U.S. Departinent of Commerce), which was 
authorized to build vessels on its own account for 
sale or charter to private shippers. The law also 
provided certain operating and construction sub- 
sidies to equalize differences between foreign and 


American costs. The amended act liberalized 
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construction subsidies to American shippers in 
two ways: (1) They are now allowed to shippers 
who may be receiving operating subsidies; and (2) 
they are permitted for major reconditioning and 
modification of vessels. Another provision of the 
law reduced the trade-in age of vessels from 17 to 
12 years, in order to prevent the simultaneous 
obsolescence of large numbers of merchant ships. 
For example, the 1,877 service-ready ships which 
the Maritime Administration had tied up at 
reserve anchorages and many of the 1,408 ships 
operating in the merchant fleet on January 1, 
1953, being of wartime construction, will become 
obsolete within the next decade. Since the long- 
range shipping act has been in effect for only a 
short time, it is too early to determine whether it 
will stimulate any appreciable amount of shipping 
or shipbuilding activity. 

At the 1953 Senate subcommittee hearings 
previously mentioned, Robert B. Murray, Jr., 
Undersecretary of Commerce, made a plea for 
a better-balanced merchant marine and a stable 
shipbuilding industry. He testified that the 
active fleet should be composed of “the most 
efficient and modern vessels consistent with trade 
needs.”” Further, he suggested that, as a part 
of national defense planning, a “small but care- 
fully planned . . . program [for construction of 
prototype vessels]’’ should be carried out on a 
continuing basis with industry-Government co- 
operation. 


Shipbuilding Activity in 1952 


Deliveries by private shipyards in 1952 reached 
a peacetime high of 31 merchant vessels of over 
1,000 gross tons each: 6 of the fast new ‘“Mariner”’ 
type cargo vessels; 8 large tankers; 11 bulk car- 
riers; the superliner United States; and 5 other 
vessels. The aggregate tonnage of merchant ves- 
sels delivered during 1952 was 397,165 gross tons; 
in 1951, it was 147,569 tons. In addition, private 
shipbuilders completed 6 naval vessels totaling 
13,596 displacement tons during 1952, in contrast 
to 1 vessel in 1951. 

Ship-repair activity was also at a peacetime 
peak in 1952. About $410 million worth of such 
work was performed by private shipyards in 1952, 
compared with $317 million in 1951, as estimated 
by the Shipbuilders Council of America. Nearly 


a quarter of all repair work performed in private 
yards was on naval vessels; Navy yards were also 
heavily engaged in repair and conversion activities, 


Recent Employment Trends 


Much of the industry’s activity in 1952 thus 
stemmed from the defense-mobilization program ; 
in fact, at the beginning of 1953, nearly half of all 
employees in private yards were working on Navy 
contracts. Since shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea (from May 1950 to January 
1953), both private and Navy shipyards have 
doubled their work force. Total employment in 
January 1953 amounted to 266,800, an increase 
over January 1952 of 16,800, most of which 
occurred in private shipyards. 

This post-Korean expansion in employment 
changed the regional distribution very little. 
Yards on the Atlantic coast, where the shipbuild- 
ing industry originated, still comprise the bulk of 
the industry and, in January 1953, employed 65 
percent of the workers in private shipyards and 64 
percent of those in Navy yards. Shipyards along 
the Gulf of Mexico, principally engaged in repair 
and conversion activities, accounted for 14 percent 
of private-yard employment. Pacific yards, doing 
mainly repair work, had only 11 percent of total 
private-yard employment, but 36 percent of the 
Navy-yard workers. Great Lakes yards, which 
construct and repair ships for carrying bulk cargoes 
on the Lakes, employed 7 percent of all private- 
shipyard workers. The remaining 3 _ percent 
worked in Inland yards constructing small craft 
for use on Inland waterways. 

In general, the level of employment in the ship- 
building and repairing industry has been extremely 
high during both war and emergency periods and 
low during peacetime. After World War II, for 


Tasie 1.—Employment in United States shipyards, May 
1950-June 1953 





Number of workers 
(in thousands) 


| 
| Indexes (May 195)= 100) 


Period | 0 ee 


] i | ] 
| Total | Navy |Private) Total | Navy |Private 
May 19%) 132.9 | . 2) 5 100 
January 1951 181.9 | . ‘ 137 
January 1952 2.0) 131.3 , 188 
January 1953 | 266.8) 13% 4 | 201 | 
June 1953! __. 251.8 24. 4 26 189 | 





' Preliminary figures. 
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example, employment declined steadily from the 
wartime peak of 1,722,000 workers in 1943 to the 
postwar low of 132,000 employees in May 1950. 
During the latter half of 1950, large numbers of 
vessels were withdrawn from reserve status for 
reconditioning, whereupon employment increased 
immediately. Further increases during 1951 and 
1952 were due to new construction required by the 
mobilization program. By the end of 1951, em- 
ployment had risen 88 percent above the pre- 
Korean level, but the rising trend reached its peak 
and leveled off during the latter part of 1952 as 
new construction orders decreased and repair 
activity declined (table 1). 


Hours, Earnings, and Turnover 


Average hourly earnings in ship construction 
and repair, too, reached peacetime highs in 1952, 
rising steadily during the latter half of the year. 
Gross weekly earnings of shipyard workers 
fluctuated, however, owing to variations in the 
length of the workweek, which dropped sharply 
in the last quarter of 1952 because of the effects 
of the steel strike and a deciine in repair activities 


oss earnings of 


Taste 2,—Average weekly hours and 
repairing and in 


production workers in shipbuilding a 
all durable-goods industries, 1947-63 
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Layoff and Quit Rates in the Ship and Boat Building 
and Repairing Industry, May 1950 to May 1953 
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(table 2). Over the year, however, average 
earnings of shipyard workers were higher than 
those in durable-goods industries, largely because 
of the greater proportion of skilled workers in the 
shipbuilding industry. 

The highly specialized workers that make up 
so much of the industry’s labor force are also an 
important factor in higher shipyard accession and 
separation rates—ranging, in 1952, from two to 
four times the durable-goods average. As work 
on a ship progresses and workers in each craft 
complete their tasks, they are laid off unless the 
shipyard is also building other ships. Most yards 
have been unable, since World War II, to reduce 
layoff rates substantially by shifting workers 
from ship to ship. 

Layoff rates-—and quit rates to a lesser extent— 
reflect fluctuations in shipyard workloads even 
more than do total separations or accessions. 
For example, in May 1950, when shipyard 
activity was at a low ebb, the layoff rate per 100 
workers employed was nearly 14, while the quit 
rate was less than 2 (chart 1). In the first year 
of Korean hostilities, layoff rates dropped sharply 
to 5 per 100, while quit rates increased to 6 per 100. 
During the second year, both rates stabilized as 
employment expanded, but in the fall of 1952 
layoff rates began to rise and quit rates to fall. 
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Outlook for Production and Employment 


These recent trends in turnover, hours and 
earnings, and employment all emphasize the 
importance to the shipbuilding industry of the 
defense mobilization program. Its continuing 
importance in 1953 is demonstrated by the fact 
that, at the beginning of the year, private ship- 
yards were working on or had orders for 43 naval 
vessels aggregating 295,000 displacement tons, 
including 1 large aircraft carrier, 8 destroyers and 
destroyer leaders, and 2 submarines, as well as a 
number of Navy contracts for minesweepers, 
landing craft, and other small vessels. Additional 
contracts under the Navy’s 1953 program are 
likely to be awarded to private shipyards, as in 
recent years, because of congressional limitations 
on the size of the work force in the Defense 
Establishment. 

In naval yards, a substantial portion of the 
construction program initiated in 1951 is scheduled 
for 1953, including two super-aircraft carriers. 
Naval repair activity is expected to remain at 
relatively high levels because the Navy schedules 
the repair and overhaul of its vessels on a regular 
cycle. The Navy is also continuing its moderni- 
zation program on both active and reserve vessels, 
and a number of them will be equipped with new 
weapons, radar equipment, and other electronic 
devices. 

Private yards also had on order or under con- 
struction 63 commercial-type vessels aggregating 
over 1,035,000 gross tons, including 55 tankers, 
29 “Mariner” cargo vessels, and 7 bulk carriers 
and self-unloading type vessels. Repair work on 
civilian ships is expected to decline during 1953. 
Nearly 600 vessels were withdrawn from the active 


merchant marine, and the reconditioning of these 
vessels before they are placed in reserve anchor- 
ages will generate some repair activity. However, 
there will be a corresponding decrease in mainte- 
nance and repair work on vessels in the active 
fleet, because of its smaller size. 

Thus, while a sizable number of vessels is cur- 
rently on order in private shipyards, most of the 
commercial ships are scheduled for completion in 
1953, and the number of contracts let for vessel 
construction declined considerably during the 
latter part of 1952. With the defense mobiliza- 
tion program, so important to the industry, appar- 
ently past its peak, the construction outlook for 
private shipyards is not favorable for 1954. 

For these reasons, employment in private ship- 
yards is expected to decline 25 percent below its 
early 1953 level, with the major part of the de- 
crease forecast for the fourth quarter. Navy 
yards are expected to maintain their present 
employment level of 125,000, which is near the 
ceiling established by Congress. On this basis, 
total shipbuilding employment will decline to 
about 220,000 workers by the end of the year. 

As employment on defense contracts declines, 
the shipbuilding industry will become increasingly 
dependent upon contracts from the shipping in- 
dustry for building and repairing merchant ships. 
However, the tremendous number of ships built 
during World War II will act as a depressant on 
new orders. This and other economic factors 
limit the number of vessel orders which can be 
expected from private shippers. Therefore, it 
appears that, beyond 1953, employment in ship- 
yards will depend in large measure upon govern- 
mental decisions on the future size of the Navy 
and merchant marine. 
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The Extent of Forced 
Labor in the World 





Forcep LABor systems used for political coercion 
or in the interest of the national economy exist in 
the Soviet Union and four other “iron curtain” 
countries, in the judgment of the Ad Hoe Com- 
mittee on Forced Labor, appointed jointly by the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) of the 
United Nations and the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office (ILO).* These systems 
are evident from the countries’ own laws, as well as 
from individual affidavits and other information 
concerning their application. Such systems also 
appear to exist in two non-self-governing territories 
in Africa, the Committee reported, but for no other 
country studied was their existence unequivocally 
demonstrated according to the standards used. 
However, some legal provisions of other countries 
could be so applied as to result in forced labor sys- 
tems, in the Committee’s opinion; these findings 
also applied chiefly to Eastern European countries 
or African territories, although individual instances 
were found in all major regions except North 
America. 

Of the various systems found to be established 
or possible, those of the “economic” type predom- 
inate. The Committee regarded this type as “less 
seriously jeopardizing the fundamental rights of 
the human person” than the “political” type of 
system, which “apart from the physical suffering 
and hardship involved, . trespasses on the in- 
ner convictions and ideas of persons to the extent 


*Eprror’s Note.—Charges of slave labor in Russia and Russian-dominated 
countries culminated in a study of the situation throughout the world by 
a special committee of the ECOSOC and the ILO. After 2 years’ inten- 
sive study, the Committee (Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of India, chairman; 
Mr. Paal Berg, Former President, Supreme Court, Norway; and Mr. 
Enrique Garcia Sayan, Former Minister for Foreign Affairs, Peru) re- 
ported, in May 1953, in a 600-page document. The aye oy article, 
massed on that report, was prepares by M. Mead Smith of the Office of 
Publications of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The tabular summary 
was not included in the original report. 
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of forcing them to change their opinions, convic- 
tions, and even mental attitudes to the satisfaction 
of the State’; both types, however, violate the 
United Nations Charter and the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. Findings concerning 
political-type systems were almost entirely limited 
to iron-curtain countries: they were found to exist 
in 4 and to be possible in 2 such countries. Only 
3 other cases of possible “political” systems were 
found, in 1 of which (a United Kingdom-adminis- 
tered territory) the Committee specifically noted 
that there was no evidence to suggest that the rele- 
vant legislation is currently being applied in such 
a way as to lead to a forced labor system. These 
findings accounted for the vast majority of charges 
involving political practices, of which only 2 or 3 
were found wholly invalid by the Committee. 
Roughly 100 charges' against 24 Governments— 
nearly a third relating to conditions in the United 
States or territories administered by the United 
Kingdom—were studied by the Committee. Most 
originated during the extensive debates on the 
subject in the 1949-51 sessions of the ECOSOC, 
although a few were added by private organiza- 
tions or individuals invited by the Committee to 
submit information. The ECOSOC representa- 
tives of the U. S. S. R., several of its “satellites,” 
and the Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions accounted for the allegations 
against 16 Governments or about two-thirds of 
the total charges (although they did not supply 
the supporting documentation referred to or other- 
wise cooperate with the Committee). Over half 
of the various charges were judged to be irrelevant 
to the Committee’s terms of reference or unsub- 
stantiated by the documentation, including all 
the charges against the United States Govern- 
ment, most of those concerning the United King- 
dom, and, in fact, the majority of those made by 
the Communist group. In contrast, of approxi- 
mately 20 charges (regarding 5 countries) made 
by representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, or the American Federation of 
Labor (subsequently represented by the Inter- 
national Confederaiion of Free Trade Unions), 
two-thirds resulted in findings that forced labor 
! This number and other such figures refer to the charges as grouped topl- 
cally by the Committee. Some charges were made by only 1 representative 


but others were made repeatedly and by widely varying groups; wherever 
charges were sufficiently similar, they were combined into one. 
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systems either existed or were possible; the Com- 
mittee was unable to arrive at any definite conclu- 
sion on most of the remainder. 

Established in June 1951 and consisting of three 
members (from India, Norway, and Peru), the 
Committee submitted the results of its study to 
the ECOSOC and the ILO Governing Body in 
late May 1953. Evaluating its findings as “facts 
relating to systems of forced labor of so grave a 
nature that they seriously threaten fundamental 
human rights and jeopardize the freedom and 
status of workers,”’ the Committee made several 
general recommendations for action—by the 
countries concerned, and at the international level. 
Meeting at the end of June 1953, the Governing 
Body agreed with the Committee that Govern- 
ments with established or possible ‘‘political’’ sys- 
tems should review the relevant laws and invited 
the ILO Director-General to submit to its next 
session proposals on the Committee’s other recom- 
mendations. The ECOSOC, meeting a few days 


later, postponed consideration of the report. 


Data Assembled 


Initially, the Committee tried to obtain informa- 
tion for all countries. However, on the basis of a 
preliminary study of information collected and 
in spite of being aware that the results would be 
incomplete, the Committee decided to confine its 
detailed study to those countries concerning which 
allegations had been made. In addition, the list 
was further narrowed by a decision to drop its 
study of the charges concerning Albania, the 
People’s Republic of China, Japan, and the British 
Zone of Germany; documentary material could 
not be obtained for the first two, and, for the 
others, the allegations were either imprecise or 
referred to past conditions of military occupation. 

In determining the validity of the charges 
against the remaining 24 Governments, the Com- 
mittee studied (1) documentation referred to in 
the ECOSOC debates in support of the charges 


2 Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor, Supplement No. 13 
in the Official Records of the Sixteenth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council and No. 36 in the Studies and Reports (New Series) of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, Geneva, 1953. 

1 At the start of the inquiry, a questionnaire was sent to all Governments. 
requesting the texts of relevant laws and regulations, information concerning 
their Judicial or administrative application, and any comments or necessary 
explanations. After the allegations had been assembled, each of the Govern- 
ments charged was sent a summary of the allegations against it, in order to 
give it an opportunity to comment. 


made there; (2) memoranda and oral testimony 
by private organizations and individuals; (3) 
replies made during the debates by the Govern- 
ments charged and answers by some of them to 
two Committee letters;* and (4) supplementary 
data (primarily laws and regulations) assembled 
by the Committee. 


Criteria Used 


On the basis of the resolution authorizing its 
establishment, the Committee set up several 
criteria as terms of reference for its study. 

Excluded as beyond the Committee’s scope 
were (1) all charges relating to past conditions 
which could not be shown to be continuing at the 
present time; (2) related questions dealt with by 
other UN or ILO bodies, such as slavery, prison 
conditions, and labor problems in general; and 
(3) isolated cases or even occasional measures-— 
the resolution reference to “systems” being in- 
terpreted to mean “organized systems of forced 
labor, deliberately chosen or adopted by a govern- 
ment as a more or less permanent means” of 
achieving certain political and/or economic results. 

Two forms of forced labor systems were in- 
vestigated: (1) systems for corrective purposes, 
under which persons who differed in their beliefs 
from the ideology of the existing government 
were sent to prison camps to enable the authorities 
to correct their political opinions and were obliged 
to perform certain services during detention; and 
(2) compulsory labor on such a scale as to consti- 
tute an important element in the country’s econ- 
omy, as, for example, systems under which per- 
sons were obliged involuntarily to work for the 
fulfillment of the State’s economic plan. In all 
instances, both the use of compulsion and one 
of these two purposes had to be established. 

Finally, the Committee based its conclusions 
mainly on documentary ev dence—particularly 
laws and regulations, their application, or both. 

The Committee also used as guides the princi- 
ples set forth in the ILO Convention on forced 
labor (No. 29) and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and those concerning human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in the UN Charter. 
Thus, for example, particular regulations were 
compared, where appropriate, with those set 
forth in Convention 29 as well as any other rele- 
vant ILO Convention; also, whether or not a 
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given Government had ratified the Convention 
was taken into consideration. 


Charges Fouad Irrelevant or Unsubstantiated 


In considering the data collected for a given 
country, the Committee first determined whether 
the various allegations were relevant to the Com- 
mittee’s terms of reference and, if so, whether the 
documentation revealed the existence of a system 
coming within the meaning of those terms. Well 
over 50 charges were eliminated on this basis. 
In addition, some of the charges concerning Latin 
American countries and one against the United 
States Government were not only unsupported by 
evidence but couched in such general terms that 
the Committee was unable to make a detailed 
investigation. For some countries, these deter- 
minations reduced the number of charges; for 
others, all of the charges were eliminated. 


Ali Charges Against a Government Excluded. The 
following Governments * were excluded from fur- 
ther consideration: 

France, in administering 
Brazil all its territories. 

Chile Paraguay 


Colombia Peru 
Ecuador United States 
Venezuela 


Argentina 


For only 1 of the 16 allegations against the 
United States Government which were investi- 
gated did the Committee find anything approach- 
ing a forced labor system—that alleging applica- 
tion of vagrancy laws as an instrument of such 
labor. In some States, vagrancy is_ broadly 
defined and severely punished, the Committee 
noted. It had no information as to the way in 
which these laws are interpreted in any particular 
State but was of the opinion that, if broadly inter- 
preted and extensively applied, such provisions 
might lead to forced labor of economic importance 
to the State concerned. The Committee made 
no further comment on this charge, but the 
finding would not appear to meet the standard 
that forced labor must be of importance to the 
national economy. 

Ten of the charges concerning the United States 
were judged to be clearly irrelevant. These 

*¢ The charge concerning New Guinea, one of two Australian-administered 
territories included, was also eliminated. 


referred to forced labor as the basis of a capitalist 
economy ; curtailment of trade-union rights by the 
Taft-Hartley Act; child labor; restriction of social 
security to provision for unemployment and old 
age, with large’ numbers of workers not covered; 
existence of the equal-pay-for-equal-work principle 
in only nine States and women therefore not pro- 
tected; the President’s Federal Loyalty Order and 
the activities of the Loyalty Boards, said to be 
tantamount to measures of political discrimina- 
tion; exploitation of persons detained in mental 
clinics; exploitation of certain Indian tribes; war- 
time exploitation of foreign workers and conscien- 
tious objectors; and conditions of migratory agri- 
cultural labor. <A charge of racial discrimination 
in employment and wages, tantamount to forced 
labor, was not substantiated since, as the Com- 
mittee pointed out, coercive measures compelling 
workers to take certain work were not involved. 
Also unsubstantiated was an allegation that the 
Selective Service Act was used to force Negro 
workers into involuntary servitude; the Committee 
cited a statement by the United States Govern- 
ment that it knew of no instance of illegal use of the 
provision for deferring persons in essential occu- 
pations. Concerning a charge of imposition of 
forced labor on Mexican and other foreign immi- 
grant workers, the Committee found that legal 
Mexican immigrants are adequately safeguarded, 
and that the illegal “wetbacks,” although some- 
times influenced to remain on their jobs (a prac- 
tice not condoned by the U. S. Government), 
can actually leave their employment; as for other 
immigrants, the charge merely stated “exploita- 
tion” and was therefore not relevant. The docu- 
ment which had been cited as evidence of “con- 
vict labor tantamount to forced labor’’ itself con- 
tradicted the charge with regard to Federal prisons, 
and further investigation by the Committee re- 
vealed that only in Arkansas is the hiring out of 
convict labor to private enterprise legally possible ; 
such labor, however, is not of economic impor- 
tance. Nor did the documents cited support the 
allegation that peonage, or servitude for debt, is 
a means of forced labor widespread in the South- 
ern States; one person submitted transcripts of 
recorded interviews with six Florida workers, 
some of whom described such conditions, but the 
Committee found that peonage is directly pro- 
hibited by laws which apparently are enforced if 
cases are brought to the authorities’ attention. 
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Most of the allegations against the other Gov- 
ernments in this group were unsubstantiated by 
the available evidence, in the Committee’s opinion. 
Of the allegations against Latin American Gov- 
ernments, however, a few involved labor of no 
economic significance; and on charges grouped | y 
the Committee as “tenancy peonage,” it ruled that 
“where legislation exists prohibiting these abusive 
practices, and when it is not established that public 
authorities compel the group concerned, directly 
or indirectly, to undertake certain types of work, 
these practices, however much to be condemned, 
cannot be regarded as a system of forced labor 
within the meaning of the Committee’s terms of 
reference.” 


Some Charges Against a Government Excluded. 
Both of the charges concerning conditions in the 
United Kingdom proper were eliminated, as were 
11 of the 13 relating to conditions in territories 
under that nation’s jurisdiction. Several of the 
charges cited laws which had been repealed before 
the charge was made, did not provide the condi- 
tions alleged, or did not exist (the only relevant law 
actually contradicting the allegation). Others— 
relating to various types of compulsory labor in 
one or more territories, such as for public or com- 
munal works, in local land conservation work, or 
for failure to pay taxes—were ruled out because 
the labor was not of economic importance, and no 
evidence of compulsion was found in the recruit- 
ment, in two territories, of workers for certain 
types of employment. (Several of these charges 
concerning territories involved legal provisions 
which the committee noted were not in violation 
of ILO Conventions.) Finally, a genera) allega- 
tion of forced labor in five territories was found 
both irrelevant and unsubstantiated. 

Of eight charges concerning conditions in the 
Union of South Africa, five were similarly elimi- 
nated, as were one or two of those regarding 
conditions in Bolivia, Spain, and a Belgian-admin- 
istered territory. In addition, on a_ general 
allegation of forced labor throughout territories 
under Portuguese jurisdiction and charges relating 
to recruitment practices there, the Committee 
found that (1) forced labor is prohibited in prin- 
ciple by Portuguese legislation but with certain 
exceptions which permit its exaction, and (2) 


* No reference was made to camp conditions in the charges concerning 
Hungary. 


the legal provisions protecting indigenous workers 
against unfair recruitment methods do not exclude 
“a certain amount of compulsion” and may “lead 
responsible officials to exercise a vertain pressure 
on the natives’’ to induce them to conclude employ- 
ment contracts offered by recruiting agents. 
Lacking more detailed information on the practical 
implementation of these laws, however, the Com- 
mittee refrained from drawing definite conclusions 
as to the existence or nonexistence of compulsory 
labor in these territories. 

Chiefly because it was impossible to check the 
validity of affidavits and other testimony sub- 
mitted, the Committee also drew no conclusions on 
charges against the U.S.S.R. and several “satel- 
lite” governments concerning (1) mass deporta- 
tions to the Soviet Union for compulsory labor, and 
(2) the size, number, and “inhumane” conditions 
of forced labor camps. Both types of charges had 
been made against the U.S.S.R., Hungary,’ and 
Rumania (including charges of mass internal move- 
ments for compulsory labor in the first two), 
Mass deportations of Czechoslovak citizens and 
the existence of camps for forced labor under 
severe conditions in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Eastern Germany) were also alleged. 

Mass deportations from Czechoslovakia and 
certain other countries, the Committee noted, 
were alleged to have occurred during or imme- 
diately following World War II, and it had no 
evidence which could be checked to prove that 
such persons are currently detained in Soviet 
camps, and no legal texts or official documents to 
prove the alleged existence of more recent deporta- 
tions from various countries. Similarly, it had no 
evidence to prove that populations which have 
been moved within the U.S.S.R. are subject to 
forced labor. It also noted that the existence of 
camps in Eastern Germany appears to be evident 
from a reference to them in an Executive Regula- 
tion and that corroborative evidence concerning 
their existence and conditions had been sub- 
mitted. On the other charges, however, it was 
“unable to come to any definite conclusions,” 
although lists or other information on the number, 
size, and location of forced labor camps in Rumania 
and the U. 8. S. R. and a number of affidavits 
and statements from former inmates on the sever- 
ity of camp conditions there had been submitted. 
On the latter point, the Committee reported that 
the Soviet regulations governing the administra- 
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tion of camps and “colonies” make generally 
adequate provision for living conditions in the 
latter and somewhat “less favorable’ provision for 
those in the former, but that “the very large 
majority of the [(194] former prisoners whose 
testimonies the Committee has been able to 
examine have given a very different picture of the 
living conditions in the camps from that offered by 
these regulations. Despite all the often 
moving and apparently sincere evidence provided 
in these testimonies, the Committee refrains from 
drawing any general conclusions, since the rule it 
has consistently followed is to base its conclusions 
mainly on laws and regulations.” 

Another charge against the East German 
Government was also eliminated by the Com- 
mittee. This alleged the use of forced labor for 
political coercion. Among various laws, the 
Committee found provision for punitive and cor- 
rective labor, including a penalty of corrective 
labor for minor offenses (under 1952 legislation), 
but it was “unable to verify whether or to what 
extent this legislation is applied as a means of 
political coercion.”’ 


Charges Found Substantiated 


Charges found to be beth relevant and sub- 
stantiated by the documentation remained against 
15 Governments, and the Committee then pro- 
ceeded to determine whether either a “political’”’ 
or an “economic” system actually exists or is 
merely possible. 

On the former type, the Committee stated that 
“such a system was found to exist in its fullest 
form and in the form which most endangers human 
rights where it is expressly directed against people 
of a particular ‘class’ (or social origin) and even 
against political ‘ideas’ or ‘attitudes’ in men’s 
minds; where a person may be sentenced to forced 
labor for the offense of having in some way ex- 
pressed his ideological opposition to the established 
political order, or even because he is only sus- 
pected of such hostility; when he may be sentenced 
by procedures which do not afford him full rights 
of defense, often by a purely administrative order; 
and when, in addition, the penalty of forced labor 
to which he is condemned is intended for his 
political ‘correction’ or ‘re-education,’ that is, to 
alter his political convictions to the satisfaction of 
the government in power.”” However, in countries 


applying such systems in a “less severe’ way, the 
tendency shown by the trend of the laws and 
administrative practices is to approximate them to 
the systems already in their “fullest form.” 

In contrast, the nature and scope of economic- 
type systems found to exist or to be possible in 
different parts of the world are not everywhere 
the same. For they include both those systems 
in fully self-governing countries and those in 
territories ‘where a large indigenous population 
lives side by side with a population of another 
origin.” The former result from various general 
measures involving compulsion in the recruitment, 
mobilization, or direction of labor—in conjunction 
with other restrictions on the freedom of employ- 
ment and stringent rules of labor discipline, and 
coupled with severe penalties for any failure to 
observe them. The latter “most often result from 


a combination of various practices or institutions 
affecting only the indigenous populations, and 
involving direct or indirect compulsion to work, 
such as compulsory labor properly so-called, 
various coercive methods of recruiting, the inflic- 
tion of heavy penalties for breaches of contracts 
of employment, the abusive use of vagrancy legis- 


lation, restrictions on freedom of movement, 
restrictions on the possession and use of land, and 
other similar measures.” 


Established Systems. Of the five countries in 
which forced labor systems or the legal basis for 
such systems were found to exist, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the U. S. S. R. have both types; 
Rumania has a “political’”’ and Poland an “eco- 
nomic’’ system, as shown in the table. 

In three of the four countries having political- 
type systems, detention specifically for political 
offenses is legally authorized, while in Rumania °® 
the relevant offenses are less pointed but very 
loosely defined; in all four, ne iaws give power to 
detain offenders not just to the court but to 
administrative authorities without court  inter- 
vention, and detention is specifically designed for 
“re-education.” For all these countries (as well 
as Poland—see below), testimony was submitted 
to show that the number of persons detained for 
re-education in forced labor camps is large, but the 
Committee, unable to check this information (as 
previously noted), did not judge the camps in any 
of these countries except the U.S. S. R. to be of 
such proved importance to the national economy 
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that they constitute an ‘“‘economic’”’ as well as a 
“political” system. In the U.S. S. R., however, 
the Committee had prewar Soviet statements on 
the camps’ economic importance and noted that 
nothing, either in the statements made in the 
ECOSOC by Soviet, Polish, and Byelorussian 
representatives or in other information, ‘would 
seem to indicate that the situation is different 
today.”’ The Soviet Union also was found to 
have an economic-type forced labor system in so 
far as the regular labor force is concerned, as was 
the case with Bulgaria,* Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland.’ In these four countries, the Committee 
based its determination on the cumulative effect 
of numerous measures authorizing the Govern- 
ment to obtain and allocate labor. The compul- 
sory nature of these controls was evidenced by 
the fact that they are backed by penal sanctions; 
their importance to the national economy is 
clear—from Soviet publications, in the case of the 
U.S. 5S. R., and, in the others, from the fact that 
the controls are specifically designed to enable the 
Government to insure fulfillment of its economic 
policy. 

In addition, the Committee found that, in an 
“indirect sense,”” an economic-type forced labor 
system appears to exist in both the Union of South 
Africa and its Territory of South-West Africa. 
“The Committee is convinced of the existence 

. of a legislative system applied only to the 
indigenous population and designed to maintain 
an insuperable barrier between these people and 
the inhabitants of European origin. The indirect 
effect of this legislation is to channel the bulk of 
the indigenous inhabitants into agricultural and 
manual work and . . . [indigenous workers] are 
obliged to live under the strict supervision and 
control of the State authorities. The ultimate 
consequence of the system is to compel the native 
population to contribute, by their labor, to the 
implementation of the economic policies of the 
country.” The situation of native workers re- 
cruited for work on the Island of San Tomé from 
other Portuguese-administered territories also 
“appears to be similar to that of workers under a 
system of forced labor for economic purposes.”’ 
Provision for “engaging a worker for 4 years on an 


* The Committee's finding was that the legislation constitutes “‘the basis 
tor” a forced labor system, but no other distinction was made and the Com- 
mittee did not indicate whether this was meant to distinguish the system as 
probably rather than definitely existing or was merely alternative phraseology 


island which he cannot leave without help from 
the authorities, the close connection between 
immigrant native labor and agricultural prosperity 

. the impossibility for the worker to transfer 
from one employer to another, and the automatic 
prolongation of employment contracts with the 
same employer when there are difficulties of 
repatriation, tend to limit very considerably the 
freedom of the worker to seek employment where 
he wishes or to terminate his contract of his own 
free will.”’ 


Possible Systems. With regard to the remaining 
allegations, the Committee concluded that forced 
labor systems had not actually been proved to 
exist, but thai legal provisions do exist which, if 
widely interpreted or rigorously applied, might 
lead to such systems. (This group includes the 
two Eastern European countries for which a sys- 
tem of one type had already been established.) 
Most of those relating to iron-curtain countries 
are similar to those already described but not di- 
rectly substantiated, in one aspect or another, 
in the relevant legal texts. Several of the charges 
concerning territories involve the possibility of 
pressure being applied to induce indigenous 
workers to sign employment contracts or the pen- 
alties for breach of such contracts; others involve 
the legal power of the authorities to require com- 
pulsory labor which may be of some economic 
importance. 


Recommendations 


A political forced labor system of the kind 
found “is, by its very nature and attributes, a 
violation of the fundamental rights of the human 
person as guaranteed by the Charter of the United 
Nations and proclaimed in the Universal Declara- 


tion of Human Rights. ... The possibility of [its] 
extension to other countries or territories 
where unsettled conditions may prevail cannot 
be ignored.’’ Stressing the importance of the 
work undertaken by the United Nations to insure 
and effectively safeguard human rights and dig- 
nity, the Committee noted that the Covenant 
on Human Rights currently being drafted has a 
direct bearing on many of the issues considered 
and the problems which they raise. Apart from 
this, however, ‘‘the Committee feels that an ear- 
nest appeal should be addressed to all Govern. 
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Governments found to have forced labor systems or legal provisions which, if rigorously or extensively applied, might lead to 


such systems 





Government and finding 


Type of forced labor system and basis for finding 





Used for political coercion 


Important to national economy 





Forced labor systems or the basis therefor 
exists: 
Bulgaria 


Crechoslovakia 


Poland 


Rumania 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Bystem of forced labor or one similar to 
forced labor appears to exist: 
Portugal, in administering Territory 
of San Tome. 


Union of South Africa 


In administering Territory of 
South-West Africa. 

Existing legal provisions either (1) au- 
thorize compulsory labor which might 
be used for political coercion or be of 
economic importance or (2) make pos- 
sible the use of compulsion on labor 
which is of economic Importance: 

Australia, in administering ,Terri- 
tory of Nauru. 


Belgium, in administering , Territo- 
ries of — 
Congo 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Democratic Republic of Germany. - 


Hungary 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 





Legal provision for administrative authorities to detain 
in “labor and education communities” opponents of 
the established political order. Application confirmed 
by oral and documentary evidence ! 

Legal Fp oy = for both courts and administrative au- 
thorities to detain in forced labor camps, for correction 
and re-education, opponents (broadly and flexibly 
defined) of the regime. 


Legal provision for courts to sentence to imprisonment, 
with bard labor, persons committing “acts dangerous 
to society” (broadly defined) and for administrative 
authorities to detain “vagrants” (broadly defined) in 
“re-education centers.” * 

Legal provision (expressly aimed at protecting the State 
against hostile “class” elements) Mor both courts and 
administrative authorities to sentence persons, for po- 
litical offenses (broadly defined) with restricted rights 
of defense, to corrective labor aimed at political re- 
education in camps, “colonies,” exile, or their normal 
places of work. Finding corroborated by oral and 
documentary evidence, including some official records. 


Power for administrative authorities to banish and 
intern, with labor generally required, “liable” 
to endanger “important interests of the State.” Use 
| |. ee coercion confirmed by testimony sub- 
mitted. 

Power for administrative authorities to detain perso 
with severely restricted rights of defense, in oued 
labor camps and homes for economic and social] offenses 
— defined). Use for political coercion con- 

y oral testimony. 





Legal provision for various measures, involving use of 
compulsion under threat of penal sanctions, to mobilize 
and allocate labor in order to implement the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy.?4 

Legal provision for various measures, involving use of co- 
ercion (through broad definition of economic offenses 
in penal law), to mobilize and allocate labor in order to 
implement the Government’s economic policy. Usefof 
coercion corroborated by evidence submitted.? 

Legal provision for various methods of constraint, backed 

by penalties, to obtain and allocate labor in order to 

feagleanent the Government’s economic policy.** 

®. 


(1) Employment of persons in forced labor camps and 
“colonies” on projects of economic importance, accord- 
ing to prewar Soviet sources and evidence submitted, 
though no conclusion possible on exact number of 
camps or persons detained there or exact magnitude of 
their contribution to the country’s entire economy. 

(2) Legal provision for various measures, backed by pen- 
alties, involving compulsion to work or restricting free- 

Applied, according to Soviet 


dom of employment. 
in the interest of the na- 


publications, on a large 
tional economy. 


Legal provisions prohibiting the transfer to another em- 
ployer and regulating variously the repatriation of im- 
migrant native workers recruited from other territories, 
resulting in a situation similar to a forced labor system. 
Such labor of considerable economic importance. 

Various legal provisions applicable to indigenous popula- 


tion only and indirectly (and in some instances directly) 
peouing in what appears to be a system of forced labor. 


Included are (1) regulations on movement; (2) penalties 

for breach of employment contract; and (3) use of penal 

labor for work in industry and agriculture. Industry 

and agriculture largely dependent on indigenous labor. 
Same as for Union of South Africa. 


Pena! sanctions for breach of employment contract b 
Chinese or other non-European workers whose labor 
of economic importance. Abolition of penal sanctions 
currently qunains. 


(1) Authority to order A en! f cultivation by in- 
digenous workers, if still appl on a large for 
growing export crops. No information on such appli- 


cation. 

(2) Penal sanctions for breach of employment contract 4 
indigenous workers in mines and other industries, wit 
large number of sentences for this offense. 

Authority to require labor of indigenous workers for 
— purposes.‘ Possibility that work is of economic 

mportance indicated by official sources, but no precise 
information on number of persons involved. 

Authority to place ‘at the disposal of the State” and 
allot work to adults who are not employed. No infor- 
mation as to whether this is extensively used. 

Various powers to direct manpower. Use for compulsory 
assignment of workers to fame ay A important 
enterprises, particularly uranium mines, indicated by 
documentary evidence. 

Various controls on the labor force in the interest of 
implementing the national economic plan and having 
the cumulative effect of restricting freedom of employ- 
ment. 
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Governments found to have forced labor systems or oe provisions which, if rigorously or extensively applied, might lead to 


suc 


systems—Continued 





Type of forced labor system and basis for finding 





Government and finding 


Used for political coercion 


Important to nationai economy 





Rumania 


Portugal, in administering Territory 
of Mozambique. 


Spain... .- Authority for military tribunals to sentence persons, 
under summary procedure, to heavy penalties (involv- 
ing labor) for political offenses (broadly defined), 

Authority to imprison persons propagating Communist 
doctrine under 1950 legislation which makes such 
action a criminal offense, contains numerous provi- 
sions susceptible of various interpretations, and could 
be used for correcting political opinions differing from 
the ideology of the State. No allegation made con- 


Union of South Africa... ... 


cerning current application. 
United Kingdom, in administering 
Territories of — 
Se inessesios 


i bnnvnedocssiainadiod —— 


evidence submitted. 





Authority to detain in a special camp (and require work 
from) persons against whom there is “reasonable 
presumption” of having assisted “‘terrorists."" Cur- 
rently not applied for political coercion, according to 


Authority to draft citizens to remedy labor shortages, and 
requirement that persons trained under labor reserve 
system remain a specified period in the enterprises to 
which they are assigned—both designed to implement 
the Government's economic policy.’ 

Combination of possible pressure in recruiting large 
numbers of indigenous workers for mines in the Union 
of South Africa and the latter country's penalties for 
breach of employment contract. 


Power of administrative authorities to conscript volun- 
tarily unemployed persons, with summary proceedings. 
Provisions not widely applied currently and, therefore, 
such labor not of economic importance, according to 
evidence submitted. 








1A system of forced labor by court action might also exist, under penal 
legislation providing for corrective punishment for broadly defined political 
as well as criminal offenses. Witnesses testified these provisions had been 
used for political coercion. 

2 Testimony was given on the number of forced labor camps and persons 
detained there, but the Committee was unable to check the material and 
therefore made no definite findings concerning the economic importance of 
such labor. 4 See footnote 5 on p. 049. 


ments concerned to re-examine their laws and 
administrative practices in the light of present 
conditions and the increasing desire of the peoples 
of the world ‘to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights [and] in the dignity and worth of 
the human person.’”’ 

Economic-type systems “are no less a viola- 
tion” of the Charter and the Declaration. In ad- 
dition, the systems affecting indigenous workers 
in nonmetropolitan territories are covered by 
various ILO Conventions and Recommendations. 
The Committee noted that, for several of the 
numerous countries which have ratified the Con- 
ventions and accepted the Recommendations, 
“many of these practices have either been elimi- 
nated or are gradually declining. But progress 
has not been as rapid elsewhere . [Govern- 
ments] which have not yet ratified the Conven- 
tions should do so as early as possible, and .. . 
[those] which have ratified the Conventions with 
certain limitations should consider the advisa- 
bility of withdrawing such limitations.” Further, 
the current ILO review of the position in different 
countries relating to penal sanctions for breach of 


‘ Tolerated by ILO Convention No, 29 during & transitional period, but 
should be progressively abolished. 

§ Official ulation and other evidence indicated the existence of forced 
labor camps, but no evidence was submitted to indicate that punitive and 
corrective labor was used for political coercion and the Committee made no 
finding on its economic im portance. 

¢ The Suppression of Communism Act was referred to in the Government’s 
comments and the Committee therefore examined it in detail. 


employment contract “is particularly opportune 
and necessary,’”’ and recommendations for the 
complete abolition of all such sanctions may soon 
be possible. 

The existence of “economic” forced labor sys- 
tems in fully self-governing countries, however, 
has raised new problems since Convention No. 29 
was drafted nearly 25 years ago, the Committee 
pointed out. Therefore, it recommended that the 
ILO should examine questions, so far considered 
mainly in connection with indigenous workers in 
nonmetropolitan territories, also in connection 
with workers in fully self-governing countries. 
“However attractive the idea of using such meth- 
ods with a view to promoting the economic 
progress of a country may seem to be, the result 
is a system of forced labor which not only subjects 
a section of the population to conditions of serious 
hardship and indignity, but which must gradually 
lower the status and dignity of even the free 
workers in such countries.’”’” The Committee 
suggested either framing new Conventions or 
amending existing ones so that these new problems 
might be covered. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





The Practical Aspects 
of Unemployment Insurance 
for Federal Workers’ 


InrereEst in methods of extending unemployment 
insurance to cover Federal civilian workers has 
been revived by the recent reductions in employ- 
ment. In considering the practical aspects of such 
coverage for Federal workers, several factors must 
be taken into account. One of major significance 
is the unemployment experience of Federal work- 
ers; other problems involve the method of deter- 
mining benefits payable and the kind of legislative 
action that would be required. 


Separation Trends 


In 1949, a year of declining Federal employ- 
ment, there were 488,000 separations, and in 1952, 
a total of 591,000. Quits represented only about 
one-third of separations in 1949 but rose to about 
two-thirds in 1952. Involuntary separations— 
reductions in force and terminations—on the 
other hand, constituted but one-sixth of all sep- 
arations in 1952, as compared with one-half in 
1949. As an increase in the number of reduc- 
tions in force and terminations is indicated for 
the fiscal years 1954 and 1955, the percentaye of 
those involuntarily separated should tend to 
approach the 1949 relationship. 

The monthly civilian separation rate per 100 
employees for all Federal agencies averaged 2.4 
for the year 1949 and 2.3 in 1952—substantially 
lower than the respective averages of 4.2 and 4.1 
for all manufacturing industries. However, sep- 
aration rates among the various Federal agencies 
differed significantly; for example, monthly rates 
ranged from 0.5 in both 1949 and 1952 for the 


' Prepared in the Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 
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Post Office Department (excluding temporary sub- 
stitutes used during December) to 4.1 in 1949 and 
5.5 in 1952 for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The monthly separation rates for wage-board 
workers, who constituted about a fourth of all 
Federal workers in 1949 and a third in 1952, were 
4.1 in 1949 and 2.9 in 1952. 


Salaries and Benefits 


The salaries of Federal civilian employees have 
a direct bearing on the amount and duration of 
unemployment-insurance benefits to which they 
would be entitled, if unemployed and _ eligible 
under the State laws. A worker’s benefit rights 
are based on his employment record in covered 
work over a prior period; in most States, the 
weekly rate is determined by earnings during the 
calendar quarter in which wages were highest, 
and total benefits are determined by earnings dur- 
ing a l-year “base period.”” According to the 
latest survey by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the average annual salary for Federal em- 
ployees as of June 30, 1952, was $3,775, or $72.60 
per week. Unemployment-insurance benefits for 
eligible unemployed Federal workers in all States 
would, therefore, have been payable at the maxi- 
mum rate on the basis of this average annual sal- 
ary. As shown by the accompanying table on 
maximum potential benefits, more than half of 
the Federal workers were in the 25 States with 
the highest maximum. 


Mazimum potential benefits for Federal workers, under 
State laws, as of June 30, 1953 





Federal employees Maximum benefits 


Potential] Weekly 
umount amount 


Number of States 


, iene 
| Number Duration 


(weeks) 


Percent 
of total 


All States | 2, 415, 860 | 100.0 
160, 623 6.6 | $320-$:60 
929, 068 38.5 400— 600 

1, 326, 160 MY 650- 910 


4 States 
22 States 
25 States... 
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In 47 of the 51 States (which include Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia), the average 
Federal salary would qualify an unemployed 
worker for maximum potential benefits of $400 to 
$910. In 25 States, with over half of total Federal 
employment, the weekly benefit would range from 
$25 to $30 (only Alaska pays $35 weekly) for 25 
to 2644 weeks. Dependents’ allowances, in addi- 
tion to basic weekly benefits, are paid under 11 
State unemployment-insurance laws. For a fam- 
ily consisting of husband, dependent wife, and 3 
children, maximum dependents’ allowances, above 
maximum basic benefits, would vary from $5 to 
$28 a week in 10 States for 20 to 26 weeks.’ 


Retirement Refunds and Accrued Annual Leave 


Lacking unemployment-insurance protection, 
involuntarily separated Federal workers have been 
forced to rely on retirement refunds and accrued 
annual leave while looking for other jobs. Recent 
legislation and Executive orders, however, have 
greatly reduced these safeguards for a substan- 
tial number of Federal civilian employees, when 
separated from employment. Since September 


1950, most of the newly hired Federal workers 
have been given indefinite appointments and have 
been covered by the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, rather than by the Civil Service 


retirement system. The Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance estimated that, of the total 
Federal employment of 2,563,000 in December 
1952, about 920,000 were covered under this 
program. However, these workers, when sepa- 
rated from employment, cannot withdraw their 
contributions under the old-age insurance program 
as they can under the Civil Service retirement 
system. 

The amount of annual leave received by Federal 
workers also has been cut from a flat 26 days per 
year to a graduated scale of 13 days for less than 
3 years’ service, 20 days for 3 but less than 15 
years’ service, and 26 days for 15 or more years’ 
service. Federal employees with less than 3 
years’ service cannot accumulate much annual 
leave with only 13 days available each year for 
vacations and emergencies. It is among this 
group of workers where involuntary separations 
are concentrated,’ and where there is a continuous 
movement back and forth between Federal and 
private employment. Since Federal employment 


is not covered under State unemployment-insur- 
ance laws, such employees are placed at a disad- 
vantage, because only their work and earnings in 
private employment ave used to determine eligi- 
bility and the amount and duration of benefits. 
Cn the basis of lump-sum payments made for 
accrued annual leave to all separated Federal 
employees in 1952, it is estimated that the average 
accrued annual leave per separated worker was 
about 8 days. It would appear, therefore, that 
the separated Federal worker, with no retirement 
refund and little accrued annual leave to fall back 
on, had a much greater need for unemployment 
protection in 1952 than in previous years. 
Workers in commerce and industry, covered by 
existing State unemployment-insurance laws, are 
paid weekly benefits if they have been involun- 
tarily separated from their jobs through no fault 
of their own, or if they have left their work with 
good cause. Persons who have voluntarily left 
their work without good cause or have been dis- 
charged for misconduct connected with their work 
may be disqualified for varying periods of time, 
as specified in the State law. In 12 States, the 
disqualification runs for the period of unemploy- 
ment following the separation, and in 17 States, 
it results in a reduction of benefit rights. Federal 
workers would receive unemployment-insurance 
benefits without disqualification, if otherwise 
eligible under the applicable State law, when they 
have been separated from employment by a reduc- 
tion in force or termination or have quit with good 
cause. This would have applied to about 300,000 
Federal separations in 1952. Workers who were 
discharged for misconduct or who quit without 
good cause could also have received benefits in 
most States, if they had been unemployed and 
otherwise eligible after the disqualification period. 


Federal Legislative Proposals 


Several alternative plans for providing unem- 
ployment-insurance protection to Federal civilian 
employees have been considered over the past 


decade. 


2 In the Districtof Columbia, the basic weekly benefit and the dependents 
allowance cannot exceed the maximum weekly benefit of $20. 

4 The average amount of refund from the Civil Service retirement system 
in 1949—before the ‘Whitten Rider’’—represented about 2 years of Federal 
service, Of those workers terminated, who constituted over half of those 
involuntarily separated in 1949 and 10952, the Civil Service Commission estt 
mated that about 90 percent had less than 1 year’s Federal service 
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One of these plans called for enactment of legis- 
lation that would provide a Federal program for 
all Federal civilian personnel. Under this plan, 
benefits would be paid by State employment 
security agencies 2s agents of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the amount and duration of benefits 
would be uniform for all eligible employees, or the 
schedule of benefits could be related to wages. 

A second method would have given Federal 
workers the same protection as other workers 
under State unemployment-insurance laws, but 
such laws would be required to meet Federal 
minimum standards with respect to coverage, 
benefit amount, duration, allowances for depend- 
ents, and disqualifications. However, Federal 
minimum standards would have te be uniform for 
all States. 

A third method would have embraced Federal 
workers under existing State unemployment-insur- 
ance laws. Bills calling for coverage of Federal 
civilian employees under existing State laws passed 
the United States Senate twice, in 1944 and 1945, 
and received almost unanimous approval of the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 1951. 
Three bills of this type were also introduced during 
the first session of the Eighty-third Congress. 


Severance Pay versus Unemployment Insurance 


Severance pay has been frequently proposed as 
an alternative for unemployment insurance for 
Federal workers. Under the bills introduced in 
the 8Ist, 82d, and 83d Congresses, severance pay- 
ment was to be computed at the rate of 1 day’s 
pay, based on the employee’s current rate of pay, 
for each calendar month of continuous Federal 
service. Some of these bills called for a maximum 
of 90 days’ pay. A few provided severance pay 
for all involuntarily separated employees, except 
those removed for cause; others limited such pay- 
ments to those with 12 months’ continuous service 
in the Federal Government. All the bills pro- 
vided that an employee was to receive severance 
pay immediately upon separation from the Federal 
agency which last employed him. However, 
severance pay and unemployment insurance are 
designed to serve different purposes. 

Unemployment insurance is compensation, on a 
weekly basis, for loss of wages due to unemploy- 


4 Reports to Federal Personnel Council by the Ad Hoe Committee on Un- 
employment Insurance Procedures, Washington, D. C., Oct. 13, 1952; Sup- 
plements 1 and 2, Dee. 4, 1952 


ment, beyond the individual’s control, during the 
week for which the benefit is paid. It provides 
protection to workers who are ordinarily em- 
ployed, but who are unemployed due to lack of 
suitable work, although able to work and available 
for such work. 

Severance pay, on the other hand, does not in- 
volve consideration of the worker’s employment 
status after separation. It is compensation, in 
lump-sum form, for various kinds of losses due to 
involuntary separation after a substantial period 
of employment with one employer. But severance 
pay cannot be considered as a substitute for un- 
employment insurance. It could well be pro- 
vided for Federal workers, in addition to unem- 
ployment insurance, as it is in many branches of 
private employment. Unemployment insurance 
is proposed as the basic form of unemployment 
protection for Federal workers for the same 
reasons that such protection is provided by law 
for workers in private industry. 


Costs and Administrative Problems 


The Federal Government would contribute the 
benefit costs and the additional administrative 
outlays involved in the extension of unemploy- 
ment-insurance coverage to Federal workers under 
State laws. These costs would depend upon 
Government employment levels and turnover, as 
well as the economic and employment situation 
of the country. Expenditures for unemployment 
insurance benefits to Federal workers under H. R. 
5118 (82d Cong., Ist Sess.), it is estimated, would 
have been about $26 million for fiscal year 1953. 
This estimate includes the savings to the Federal 
Treasury which would result from the bill’s pro- 
vision that lump-sum payments for accrued annual 
leave should be considered as wages in computing 
benefits for the weeks involved. 

Benefit rights of unemployed Federal workers 
would be determined by State employment secu- 
rity agencies in the same manner as for other claim- 
ants; that is, on the basis of employers’ reports on 
wages and on causes of separation. Hence, prompt 
reporting by Federal departments of the specific 
information requested by State agencies would be 
essential to permit prompt payment of benefits 
due, as required by the Social Security Act. A 
committee of the Federal Personnel Council of the 
Civil Service Commission,‘ which studied some of 
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the problems in unemployment-insurance pro- 
cedures, suggested that each agency review its 
personnel and payroll procedures, in order to 
assure prompt availability of a worker’s wage and 
employment history (including his leave record) 
after his separation. It also proposed that Fed- 
eral agencies issue a uniform notice to each sepa- 
rated employee identifying the payroll office from 
which the State agency could obtain his wage and 
employment record; the States also should use a 
uniform request form, designed to obtain the 
minimum amount of detailed information required 
from Federal departments. 

Obligations and rights under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws would be the same for 
the involuntarily separated Federal worker as for 
any other unemployed worker. Hence, the sep- 
arated Federal worker would be expected to be 
available for possible job openings in private in- 
dustry as well as in Federal employment. The 
Employment Service and the Civil Service Com- 
mission would undoubtedly explore all possibilities 
of expanding their cooperative activities to assist 
separated Federal workers in finding jobs, either 
within or outside of Government service. 





Pension and Insurance Costs 
of Employing Older Workers ' 


Employers’ aTTirupEs toward employing older 
workers may well be affected by current trends in 
the development of pension and insurance protec- 
tion for such workers. An inevitable concomitant 
of the maturing process in these programs seems 
to be increasing costs, the impact of which, 
generally speaking, can be softened by financing 
them during the worker’s productive life, not 
after retirement has become a fact. It is not 
suggested that these costs will be beyond what 
industry or the national economy can reasonably 
bear. The cost of pensions and insurance for 
older workers will be easiest borne in an economy 
geared to full employment and a society free of 
discrimination because of age. 

An admitted policy of discrimination against 
older workers because of pension costs was fol- 


lowed by only 6.1 percent of all manufacturing 
companies surveyed in a recent study of employ- 
ment practices of Pennsylvania firms.? Further 
encouragement is offered by the fact that only 
about one-sixth of the firms, employing roughly 
one-third of the workers, reported that pension 
costs were a deterrent to the hiring of older workers. 
Discrimination due to insurance costs was negli- 
gible. Some of the factors that may change 
employers’ attitudes in the future are indicated in 
the following brief review of trends in pensions, 
permanent disability benefits, protection against 
the costs of hospital and surgical care, and group 
life insurance. 


Pensions 


The tremendous growth in the number of private 
pension plans—from about 7,000 in 1945 to an 
estimated 17,000 in mid-1952—has been char- 
acterized by great variety in the patterns and the 
amounts of retirement protection provided. Much 
of the development has occurred without the 
guidance of generally accepted rules, and perhaps 
more importantly, constant adjustments have been 
made as unions sought the more liberal benefit 
rights which workers considered necessary to 
adequately meet retirement needs. The resultant 
condition of flux and instability cannot be avoided 
until an overall pattern of protection emerges, but 
it may be obscuring certain basic problems. 

First, under wartime and postwar Federal 
corporate income tax structure, a large part of 
employers’ contributions to pension funds would, 
in the absence of a pension plan, have been paid to 
the Treasury—for corporations subject to sur- 
taxes, 52 cents of every dollar since March 1951. 
The excess profits tax has also tended to minimize 
the effect of employers’ pension costs on net 
profits. Future changes in tax laws may affect 
employers’ willingness or ability to meet higher 
pension costs. This possibility, together with the 
unwillingness of labor to be satisfied with gains so 
far achieved, may suggest an extension of con- 
tributory plans, which now are used predominantly 
in smaller firms and consequently cover only about 
a fourth of all workers under private plans. The 

1 Summary of paper presented at the Second Conference on the Problem 
of Making a Living While Growing Old, Pittsburgh, June 4, 1963, 
2 Insurance and Pension Costs as a Barrier to the Employment of Older 


Workers, by Dan M. McGill. Paper delivered at Second Conference on the 
Problem of Making a Living While Growing Old, Pittsburgh, June 4, 1953. 
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theoretical bar to such an extension which arises 
from the labor view that employer contributions 
to pension plans are merely deferred wages might 
be overcome by modification of our tax laws to 
give tax relief to employees with regard to their 
contributions, as has been done in Canada. 

A second problem is the financial strength of 
pension plans. Presumably this is not a problem 
for the insured plans. But, among the self-insured 
plans which cover 60 percent of all workers under 
private plans, adherence to actuarial principles 
varies; no State or Federal law regulates the actu- 
arial operation or the investment of funds of these 
plans. Such regulation is needed, according to 
some students of pension problems, in order to 
prevent the future financial collapse of some plans, 
or at least to provide to those concerned—stock- 
holders, creditors, employees—information on 
liabilities assumed and on the adequacy of pro- 
visions for discharging them. 

While such legislation will doubtless be slow in 
coming—and probably should be, as long as bold 
experimentation is important to the development 
of this field—the absence of regulation emphasizes 
the responsibilities of management and labor to 
establish benefit systems on a sound financial base. 
The attention now being directed toward the 
financing of the commitments of the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system is perhaps 
encouraging; simila: inquiries with respect to 
private plans may later be made. 

This whole problem may be concealed somewhat 
by the fact that only about 500,000 of the approxi- 
mately 10 million persons covered by private pen- 
sion plans have begun to draw benefits, and also 
that only a few plans qualified by the Internal 
Revenue Service since 1942 have gone out of 
existence. However, the railroad industry’s ex- 
perience with private plans should not be ignored 
if the public plan resorted to there is not to be 
considered the final refuge of all private plans. 

Two other factors may affect the financial sound- 
ness of pension funds. First, assuming continued 
liberalization of benefits to reflect higher costs of 
living or rising productivity and standards of 
living, even funded reserves may be less useful 
than originally intended. Unless the funds invest 
in equities to get a share of the productivity gains, 


§ Pensions in the United States; for summary of study, see Month!y Labor 
Review, March 1053 (pp. 245-248). 


yields will meet a continually declining proportion 
of benefit costs. Almost none of the insured pen- 
sion plan funds are going into equities, but among 
trusteed plans equity financing has been increasing: 
a National Planning Association study * estimated 
that trusteed funds in 1952 were investing perhaps 
a fifth of their new money in equities. Second, 
increasing attention is being given to early vesting 
of rights in order to permit mobility within an 
area or an industry, as well as to recognize con- 
siderations of equity. Extension of earlier vesting 
rights probably means higher net costs. However, 
and very importantly, it may also serve to reduce 
the reluctance of some employers to hire older 
workers. 

This statement of problems could be expanded: 
for example, only a small proportion of all gainful 
workers are covered by private plans, and many 
plans do not meet reasonable retirement needs. 
Certainly the development of these plans is neces- 
sary in order to provide benefits above mere 
subsistence levels. However, even this abbreviated 
list of problems suggests that increasing emphasis 
must be given to private and public policies that 
tend to offset the cost of adequate pension systems. 
(Liberalization of the Federal OASI program 
might serve to lessen pressures on private plans, 
but the plan for revision now being advanced by 
spokesmen for employers does not seem to be 
designed for that purpose.) The primary need, 
of course, is for policies designed to maintain our 
economy at a level which will permit the utilization 
of older workers as long as they are productive and 
thus limit the duration of retirement, and to pro- 
vide for the continued employment of such workers 
without reference to their chronological age. A 
failure to follow such policies will aggravate an 
already serious problem. 


Permanent Total Disability Benefits 


Compensation for total and permanent disability 
—the more appropriate term might be prolonged 
disability—should not be regarded as a problem 
of special significance only for the older worker. 
Retirement benefits for the worker of retirement 
age function as compensation for all wage loss, 


whatever the reason. While both susceptibility 
to and frequency of prolonged disability are 
greater among workers over age 55 than in lower 
age groups, the effect on the ability of the disabled 
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worker to discharge his financial responsibilities 
probably lessens with age. 

Underlying the association of disability pro- 
grams with those for old-age retirement is the false 
assumption that the disabled employee’s working 
life is over—that he is, to all intents and purposes, 
a superannuated employee. Damage may result 
from continued adherence to this assumption, 
which seems unfortunate on several counts: 

First, it is bad psychologically because the sug- 
gestion of permanent disability discourages in- 
dividuals who might otherwise recover and, 
perhaps with rehabilitation assistance, be able to 
resume productive employment. Second, it exerts 
a pressure for permitting retirement at a lower age 
which may establish abnormal periods of “retire- 
ment,’”’ and thereby weaken the benefit structure 
for workers who retire solely for reasons of age. 
Third, a forced identity between the amounts of 
benefits for prolonged disability and those for old- 
age retirement may be in conflict with the criterion 
of presumptive need. Lastly, integration of dis- 
ability benefits into pension plans has had the 
effect of restricting benefit rights for disability to 
those employees with long service or of advanced 
age. 

The linking of provisions for protection against 
prolonged disability to pension plans is neverthe- 
less understandable. Limited financial resources 
have made it seem practical and necessary to 
provide at least partial disability protection 
through supplementation of pension plans. In 
addition, the unwillingness of insurance companies 
to underwrite permanent and total disability in- 
come protection is attributed by some to un- 
fortunate experience with such coverage during the 
1930’s, for which many of the causes were appar- 
ently avoidable. Therefore, it is quite possible 
that insurance companies will increasingly under- 
take to cover this risk as the need to do so becomes 
increasingly clear. 

Some advantage might be gained by drawing 
upon experience with occupational disability in- 
surance (workmen’s compensation), although ac- 
count should be taken of serious criticisms of the 
development of workmen’s compensation admin- 
istration. Nevertheless, the long-ignored paral- 
lelism between occupational and nonoccupational 
disability strengthens the doubt as to the wisdom 
of associating permanent disability too closely 
with pension plans. 


Hospital and Surgical Care Protection 


It is generally accepted that older people have 
greater need for insurance against the costs of 
hospitalization and medical care than do younger 
people, while facilities for satisfying that need 
decrease when the worker ceases to be eligible for 
coverage under a group contract. It also seems to 
be commonly accepted that pension payments to 
retired workers are insufficient to obviate the need 
for additional protection against these costs. 

Consequently, it is reasonably apparent that the 
surest and most economical protection against this 
risk could be provided during the individual’s 
working life. This suggests that, if such pro- 
tection is to be insured, current premiums under 
group-hospitalization and medical-care contracts 
should be large enough to permit funding the costs 
of coverage for those of the group who retire. 
Unfortunately, this form of protection does not 
appear to be widespread. A study of 476 group 
health insurance plans‘ showed that only 18.5 
percent of them contained provisions for making 
either the full or reduced benefits available to 
retired workers. And in only a minority of these 
plans did the employer assume the cost; on the 
contrary, a substantial proportion required in- 
creased contributions from the retired worker. 

Problems of insuring such costs arise here, as in 
the pension field, because constant adjustments of 
benefit rights have been considered to be necessary 
in recognition of changes in the costs of hospital 
and medical care and in the range of hospital 
services provided. Such adjustments for workers 
who have already retired, because ex post facto, 
have particularly serious implications for financing 
the benefits. 

Limitations on hospitalization and medical care 
benefits for retired workers—either on amounts 
payable or on the number of periods covered—are, 
of course, an unsatisfactory solution of the 
problem, to the extent that such a plan falls short 
of meeting the need. However, as a necessary 
form of recognition of the financing problem in- 
volved, these restrictions may ward off financial 
inadequacy until a more satisfactory solution 
is found. 

Trusteed plans, on the other band, can provide 
some protection to older workers, including those 


‘Company Practices Regarding Older Workers and Retirement, Edwin 
Shields Hewitt and Associates, 1952. 
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who have retired, simply by allocating part of the 
fund’s income to that purpose. This method may 
have some virtues of flexibility and may be the 
only one by which, under such conditions as an 
absence of insurance facilities, the problem can 
be met. But it appears to lack certainty and 
stability and may therefore be viewed only as an 
interim measure. 

In this area, too, concentration on the problems 
of one group—the older worker—may impair per- 
spective and ability to deal forthrightly with the 
total problem of providing protection against hos- 
pital and medical care costs. One problem, how- 
ever, does deserve mention because of its impor- 
tance, and perhaps its special significance, to older 
workers: the uncertainty of the amount, or even 
the scale, of costs being insured against, which is 
at least partially due to the medical practices 
governing the incurrence of these costs. This di- 
rectly affects the degree to which the insurance con- 
tract can in fact assure the protection being sought 
and tends to create a situation in which neither the 
insured nor the insurer knows the amount at risk. 
Efforts to overcome this uncertainty have resulted 
in some understandings—approaching agree- 
ments—between the interested parties, including 
the suppliers of hospital and medical services. As 
such arrangements become increasingly effective 
at the community level, medical care insurance 
will have greater meaning to the public and the 
facilities for furnishing it will be strengthened. 
Admittedly, other obstacles stand in the way of a 


satisfactory program, but many are being over-: 


come. 
Group Life Insurance 


Considerable evidence exists of notable progress 
in the extension of life insurance protection to in- 
dividuals who retire after a period of coverage 
under a group contract. A study of 475 group 
life insurance plans * indicated that protection was 
continued for retired employees under 62.7 percent 
of those studied. Similarly, another study * 
showed that a majority of group life insurance 
plans made some provision for continued protec- 
tion for retired workers. 

The cost of protection for retired workers is being 
met by (1) reducing the amount of insurance, for 
which the employer usually bears the entire cost, 
or by (2) maintaining the amount of insurance, for 


which an employee contribution is required- 
Under the latter plan, the retired worker usually 
continues to contribute, although a rather rare 
group permanent life insurance contract provides 
for a paid-up policy upon retirement, purchased 
during the period of service. 

There is much debate regarding the need for life 
insurance by retired persons. In any event, the 
demand for such benefits, whether based on dem- 
onstrated need or simply on the workers’ resistance 
to being deprived of protection because of retire- 
ment, is being met to an increasing extent. 

—Witiiam H. Wanpe. 


Associate Director of Research 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co, 


* Company Group Insurance Plans (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 112), 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1951. 





Federal Classified Employees’ 
Salary Changes, 1951-52 


Basic SALARY SCALES of Federal employees covered 
by the Classification Acts were not changed during 
the year July 1951 to July 1952. But merit or in- 
grade salary increases over the same period did 
raise average pay slightly. This rise in average 
pay, however, was only two-tenths of 1 percent, 
because of the turnover in a number of pay classi- 
fications; the lower amounts paid for merit in- 
creases in some grades largely offset the higher 
amounts paid in others. Shifts in the proportion 
of employees performing various types of work, 
together with the merit increases, raised salaries 
of Federal classified workers by an average of 
2.1 percent. 

This average rise of 2.1 percent resulted, in part, 
from the addition of 31,000 professional and 
clerical employees (paid under the general sched- 
ule) and a reduction of approximately 3,000 em- 
ployees in the crafts, protective, and custodial 
group (the CPC schedule). Workers in the 
second group are at the lower end of the Federal 
pay scale. Moreover, within each of the groups 
the number of higher-paid workers expanded 


1 This article brings up to date indexes presented in the Monthly Labor 
Review, May 1951 (p. 537) and May 1952 (p. 545). Methods of construction 
of the indexes were described in these articles. 
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proportionately more than that of lower-paid 
workers, with a resultant rise in average salaries. 
Among the general schedule workers, employment 
declined in grades 1 and 2, but increased in grades 
3 to 15; and among the CPC workers, employ- 
ment dropped in grades 2 to 5, but expanded in 
the higher grades. This situation contrasts with 
the previous year when most of the 200,000 
workers added to the Federal classified service 
were hired at the lower grades. 

The rise in the proportion of workers in every 
general schedule grade from 3 to 15 caused a 2- 
percent advance in average salaries of all clerical 
and professional workers grouped together. About 
56,000 were added to these grades, compared with 
a reduction of 25,000 in grades 1 and 2. 

Although there was essentially no change in 
merit or length-of-service pay increases when all 
general schedule grades were averaged together 
(as measured by average salary rates in table 1), 
length-of-service adjustments had significant ef- 
fects on salaries in individual grades. (See table 
2.) In the first 10 pay grades within the general 
schedule, merit increases in pay raised average 
salary rates; the change amounted to $3 in grades 
4 and 9 and to as much as $28 in grade 10.?_ In 


Tasie 1,—IJndezes of basic pay scales, average salary rates 
and average salaries of employees covered by Federal 
Classification Acts, 1939-52 


[Average 1947-49= 100] 
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1 Merit increases tn pay within the same grade, which affect the average 
salary rate indexes, compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have been 
excluded from the basic pay scale indexes compiled by the Civil Service 
Commission. Both the basic pay scale and average salary rate indexes 
exclude the effects of changes in the distribution of workers among grades. 

? In addition to showing the effect of increases in basic salary scales and of 
merit increases in pay within the same grade, these indexes are influenced 
by shifts in the proportions of workers among grades. 

§ Estimated by assuming the same distribution of employees among grades 
and steps within grades in 1945 as in 1939. Since it is known that, during 
this period, there was little or no increase in average rates because of merit 
increases, it was reasonable to assume that the change in basic pay scales and 
average salary rates was virtually the same. 

* Not available. 


TaBLeE 2.—Changes in average salary rates' of employees 
under the Federal Classification Acts, by grade, 1951-52 
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1 Average salary rates were obtained by weighting each salary step within 
the grade by the number of employees at that step. In other words, the 
change in average salary rates reflects the effect of any legislative increases in 
basic salary scales and of in-grade merit increases in pay. 


contrast, average salaries decreased in grades 
GS-11 to GS-15, which include about 1 out of 10 
workers in this schedule. These decreases in aver- 
age salaries in the upper grades were progressively 
greater with each higher grade.’ 

Average salaries of crafts, protective, and cus- 
todial workers rose 1.5 percent. About half of this 
increase was due to the relatively greater number 
of workers in the higher classifications (grade 6 
and above) in 1952 than in 1951—6,000 fewer 
workers in grades 2 to 5 and about 3,000 more in 
the upper grades. The rest of the increase was 
due to merit or length-of-service increases. 

For the entire crafts, protective, and custodial 
service, merit pay raises advanced average sal- 
aries by 0.7 percent. Salaries in each grade 
were higher in July 1952 than in July 1951, since 
workers had longer service in each of these grades 
than they had in the earlier year. Employees 
in CPC-5 and CPC-10 showed the largest pay 

4 Actually the greatest increase in length of service occurred in grade 2, 
although the $25 average increase in this grade was not the largest recorded 
Merit or length-of-service increases for the first four grades are $80 compared 
with $125 for GS-5 to G8-10, and $200 for most of the upper grades. The 
qualifying period for a merit or length-of-service increase is 12 months for all 
CPC grades and for grades GS-1 to GS-10; for higher grades it is 18 months. 

4 Because grades 16, 17, and 18 are subject to limitations not applicable to 


the other grades within the schedule, they are excluded from the general 
discussion. 
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Percent Changes in Salaries of Federal Classified Sumover and in Consumer Prices,’ August 1939 to Specified 
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advance ($39) of any group in which substantial 
numbers were employed (CPC-2 to 10). As a 
result of the addition of 1,800 new employees to 
CPC-6, the $7 annual increase was below that for 
any other CPC grade. 


Changes Since 1939 


Between 1939 and July 1952, legislative in- 
creases in the basic pay seales of Federal classified 
workers amounted to 70.1 percent. Length-of- 
service or merit pay raises resulted in a further 
increase of about 4 percent in average salary rates 
over the same period. Changes in occupational 
structure also had a considerable effect on average 
salaries. The proportion of clerical, administra- 
tive, and professional employees (whose salaries 
are higher on the average than those of crafts, 
custodial, and protective workers) rose during the 


13-year period from three-fourths to almost nine- 


tenths of all classified workers; moreover, within 
the GS schedule, the proportion of employees in 
higher-pay grades also rose. Adding the effects 
of these changes in occupational structure to those 
of the legislative (basic-salary) and length-of- 
service pay increases, average salaries of Federal 
workers rose by 102 percent between 1939 and 
1952. (See chart.) 

Over the same period the Consumer Price 
Index rose 92 percent. Thus, only the average 
salary index kept pace with rising prices over the 
13-year period, having risen 5 percentage points 
more than the CPI. In “real” terms (the dollar 
increase reduced by the change in the Consumer 
Price Index), basic pay scales and average salary 
rates of Federal classified workers declined 11.4 
and 9.4 perceat, respectively, between 1939 and 
mid-1952. 

Rutu W. Benny 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 


? 
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Wage Chronology No. 4 
Bituminous Coal Mines ' 


Supplement No. 2 


AN AMENDMENT to the 1950 National Wage 
Agreement ? between the United Mine Workers of 
America (Ind.), Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association, and the Southern Coal Producers’ 
Association was signed September 29, 1952. The 
amendment provided for a daily wage increase for 
inside and outside day workers and for tonnage 
and piece-rate workers, as well as an increase in 
the operators’ coatribution to the welfare fund. 
The amended agreemeat was to continue for at 
least a year, with further continuation subject to 
60 days’ written termination notice. 

In accordance with existing regulations, the 
parties submitted the new agreement to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. The Board, on October 18, 
1952, found that stabilization policies did not 


permit the full amount negotiated and, therefore, 
reduced the $1.90 daily increase by 40 cents. A 
strike began on October 13, when workers at a few 
mines walked out; and by October 16, approxi- 
mately 100,000 workers were idle. The strike 
reached nationwide proportions on October 20, 
after the WSB ruling; it ended on October 27. 
Subsequently, the matter was considered by the 
Economic Stabilization Administration and the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. On December 
3, 1952, the President of the United States directed 
the Economic Stabilization Administrator to 
approve the full amount of the general wage 
increase; on the next day, the Administrator 
notified the parties to the agreement of such 
approval. 

The basic chronology and supplement 1 are 
brought up to date by the following additions. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1949 (p. 303) and June 1951 (p. 676); 
or reprints BLS Serial Nos. R. 1950 and R. 2040. 


2 All bituminous coal operators in the United States having contracts with 
the United Mine Workers are covered by the terms of the national agreement, 


TaRs_e 1.—Changes in basic wages and hours in the bituminous coal mines in the Appalachian area 


OUTSIDE DAY WORKERS! 





Normal schedule of work ? 


Effective date Daily hours paid for 


} } 
| Days per | 
week | 
| | Total 

|— 


| 
| 


6%) 


Work | Lunch 


| 
Applications, exceptions, and other 


| Amount of wage change related matters 


4 $1.90 a day increase 





Flat amount added to previous 744 bours’ 


Oct. 1, 1952 (by amendment of Sept. f 7 


29, 1952). 


INSIDE DAY WORKERS! 


pay. 


Normal schedule of work ? 


Effective date | 
Days per 
| week 


Daily hours paid for 


Total | 


Work 


| 
Oct. 1, 1952 (by amendment of Sept. 8) 
29, 1952). 

| ' 


| 
m | 
| 


! Data pertain to bit sharpeners, car droppers, trimmers, car repairmen, 
dumpers, sand dryers, car cleaners, slate pickers, and other able-bodied 
labor, and do not necessarily cover other outside workers paid on a day 
basis. The tabulation does not take into account variations provided by 
district agreements. 

2 The schedule of mine operation provided in master agreements does not 
represent a guaranty of the stipulated hours or days of work. 
* Data pertain to motormen, rock drillers, drivers, brakemen, spraggers, 


267168538 


Travel Lunch 


Amount of wage change Applications, exceptions, and other 


related matters 


| 
44 $1.90 a day increase Flat amount added to previous 8 hours’ 
pay. 

—_ I ——__— —_—- _ _ - 
trackmen, wiremen, bonders, timbermen, bottom cagers, coal drillers, 
snappers, trackmen helpers, wiremen helpers, greasers, trappers, flaggers, 
switch throwers, mobile-loadingequipment operators and other inside 
labor not classified. The tabulation does not take into account variations 
provided by district agreements 

‘ Data pertain only to types of work indicated, and also do not take into 
account variations provided by district agreements. 
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Tasie 1.—Changes in basic wages and hours in the bituminous coal mines in the Appalachian area—Continued 


INSIDE TONNAGE AND PIECE-RATE WORKERS * 





Norma! schedule of work * Amount of wage change for 





| Applications, exceptions, and other related 
tters 


Effective date semanas: Lours paid for | 
Days Cutting| Dead- 
per _ Pick |Machine hot. | work; 
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week Total neh | "Pe ad wall) yardage | 
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Work | Travel| Lanch 
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of Sept. 20, 1952). to total of $8.25 plus 4% of such tonnage 





| 
~e 

Oct. 1, 1962 (by amendment 54 8 : F Addition to daily tonnage earnings increased 
| | 





Bee footnotes on preceding page. 


Tas_e 3.—Changes in related wage practices in bituminous coal mines in the Appalachian area 


HEALTH AND WELFARE BENEFITS 





Effective date > Provision | Applications, em, and other related 
| 





Operators’ contribution increased by 10 cents, to 40 cents 


Oct. 1, 1952 
per ton produced for use or sale. | 





Tapie 4.—Full-time daily and weekly earnings and straight-time hourly earnings for selected occupations in bituminous 
coal mines, Appalachian area (1951-52) ! 





Effective date {| | Effective date 


ee - al Occupational group -_ 
Feb. 1, 1951; Oct. 1, eed Feb. 1, 1951) Oct. 1, 1952 


Occupational group 


Inside Day Workers | Inside Day Workers—Continued 


Motormen, rock drillers, and rubber-tired shuttle Loading machine operators and cutting and shear- 
car operators: | | ing machine operators: 
Full-time dail rings , " ' | Full-time daily earnings ; a % $20. 68 
= ~ M oo | | Full-time weekly earnings: 
Full-time weekly earnings: S-dap week y gs: _ 
= em 7. 6-day week “+ 134. 42 
Straight-time hourly earnings . 068 2.3 | Straight-time hourly earnings : 2. 585 
Drivers, brakemen, spraggers, trackmen, wiremen, 2 
bonders, timbermen, bottorn cagers, coal drillers, | Outside Day Workers 
and snappers: Bit sharpeners, car droppers, trimmers, car repair- 
Full-time oo earnings 2 18. 25 men, and dumpers: 
Full-time weekly earnings: Full-time daily earnings. --- : 15. 33 
5-day week 91. 25 Full-time weekly earnings: 
6-day week 118. 63 lay week... “a 76. 65 
Straight-time hourly earnings 2. 281 || 8 -day week __- cba 99. 65 
Pumpers, trackmen helpers, wiremen helpers, tim- | Straight-time hourly earnings 2.115 
bermen helpers, and other inside labor not clas- | Sand dryers, car cleaners, and other able-bodied 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





sified: labor: 
Full-time daily earnings 16. 06 17.96 Full-time daily earnings _ 15. 03 
ky earnings: Full-time weekly earnings 
5-day week _. sintidhininepeiliaagh - 75.15 
| 6-day week. . ececccece sonal 7. 70 
Straight- uime hourly earnings. seccuceueussnodt 2. 073 
| 


Full-time wee 
5-day week 80. 30 89. 80 


6-day week ite 104. 39 116. 74 
Btraight- ume hourly earnings 2. 008 2. 245 














1 Full-time daily and weekly earnings reflect gross pay for normal] hours pay for overtime. Shift premium pay is excluded from all figures as well as 
in effect at the time (table 1 Including straight-time and premium pay for miners’ expenses for tools, explosives, e 
scheduled overtime hours. Straight-time hourly earnings exclude premium 
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Wage Chronology No. 18: 
Bethlehem Atlantic Shipyards ' 


Supplement No. 1 


UNDER AN OPTION provided in the contract be- 
tween the Bethlehem Steel Co. (Shipbuilding 
Division) and the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America (ILUMSW-CIO) 
the agreement due to expire December 31, 1951, 
was extended to March 1, 1952. The negotiators 
met first on December 18, 1951; no further discus- 
sions followed until February 19, 1952. In the 
meantime, the union had authorized a strike if no 
agreement was reached by March 1. 

On February 26 the union agreed to postpone 
strike action until March 30 to allow for continua- 
tion of bargaining. Again, on March 28, action 
was postponed until April 29, and a third post- 
ponement, until June 13, was agreed to on April 25. 

Finally, on June 11, the union announced an 
indefinite postponement, with the reservation that 
it would give only 7 days’ notice of a strike. Such 
a strike notice was served on August 18, to be 
effective any time after midnight of August 25. 
Meanwhile the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service sought to bring about a settlement. 
Although no strike was officially authorized, there 
were work stoppages at some yards on August 25 
and 26. 

Agreement by company and union negotiators 
was reached as of August 27. The new contract, 
subject to ratification by the union membership 
and to review by the Wage Stabilization Board, 
provided for wage increases retroactive to April 14, 
1952, and for additional holiday, vacation, and 
other benefits effective August 27, 1952. 

The company and the union presented a joint 


petition to the WSB. Before action was taken on 
the parties’ petition, the Board was re-formed as 
the Wage Stabilization Committee. The Com- 
mittee began consideration of the petition on 
December 18, but on December 24 deferred action, 
at the request of both parties, to allow for further 
study of the case as rare and unusual on the basis 
of manpower shortage. Again at the request of 
the company and the union, deliberations were 
resumed on January 19, 1953. 

On January 22 the Committee released its 
opinion, granting approval of all items of the 
proposed agreement except the establishment of a 
consolidated wage schedule. Action on this was 
deferred pending the filing of further data by the 
parties. However, the Executive Order of Febru- 
ary 6, 1953, which ended controls on wages, auto- 
matically validated contract clauses then awaiting 
the Committee’s approval, and the schedule was 
placed in effect. 

The new contract, currently covering about 
20,000 production and maintenance workers, will 
be effective through June 23, 1954. Provision 
was made for a reopening, on general and uniform 
wage-rate changes, in April 1953. Negotiations 
were begun on May 21, 1953, and continued until 
June 26, when agreement on an across-the-board 
increase was announced. The increase, effective 
June 24, 1953, was the only contract provision 
discussed during the reopening proceedings. A 
second reopening, after April 23, 1954, may include 
negotiations on wages, pensions, and insurance. 
Stipulation is made, however, that any new agree- 
ment regarding pensions and insurance shall not 
become effective before November 1, 1954. 

The following tables bring the Bethlehem Atlan- 
tic Shipyard Chronology up to July 1953. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1951 (p. 287), BLS Serial No 
R 2044, or Wage Chronology Series 4, No. 18 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date | 


Apr. 14, 1952 (by agreement of Aug. 27, 


1952). 
10ur. 


June 24, 1953 (by agreement of June 26, | 7 cents an hour increase- 
1953). | 


Provision 


Increases ranging from 12% to 24 
cents, and averaging 18 cents an 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 


~ by Wage Stabilization 
Jommittee Jan. 22, 1953. 
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B—Basic Wage Rates at Bethlehem East Coast Shipyards by Class, 1951-53 ' 





Classification *# 


Boston 


Standard skilled mechanics: * 
Class la. . 
Class 2a 


Handymen: 
Class 1 (ist 90 days) 
(Thereafter) 
Helpers: 
Class 1 (1st 60 days) 
(Thereafter) 
Laborers: 
Class 1 (1st 30 days) 
(Thereafter) 
| 


Effective date and area 


Jan. 1, 1951 Apr. 14, 1952 June 24, 1953 


New York Baltimore Boston, New York, and Baltimore 


. 80 $2. $2. 07 
72 1. 1. 98 
. 64 . 89 


. 48 . 6 . 70 
. 56 7: .79 


51. 80 
. 72 
64 


. 48 
56 
605 

. 66 


. 395 36 
44 395 
. 505 


56 


. 31 . 31 435 
. 36 . 36 9 | 





! Employees paid on a group incentive or piecework basis, under the 
existing plans, generally earned more than the basic hourly rate. The basic 
hourly rate, however, serves as a guaranteed minimum to these workers 
&? Generally the occupational structure at these shipyards is composed of 
5 major grades, 4 of which are presented here. Specialists are not covered in 
this chronology. Within the standard skilled mechanic grade are three 
classes which, in effect, are differentiated by degree of skill. In the other 
grades the lowest class generally is a starting rate from which Satisfactory 
employees progress upward after a specified period of time. The various 
individuals or occupations rated as a are paid rates higher than those 
of standard skilled mechanics. Slightly less than the skilled rate is paid for 
occupations that, at their highest mnt f do not require the same degree of 
skill as mechanics but more skill than handymen. Laborers are paid pre- 


mium rates while engaged in scaling or wire brushing, as are all employees 
working on ground blown glass or other hazardous types of insulation, sand 
blasting, and so forth. 

4 The occupations included in the standard skilled mechanic grade vary 
among yards. The following occupations receive the mechanic's rate when- 
ever they are found at any of the eight yards: anglesmiths (light fire), auto 
mechanics (except Quincy yard), blacksmiths, boilermakers, burners, car- 
penters, caulkers (wood), chippers and caulkers, compressor men, dockhands, 
drillers, electricians, erectors (except 27th St., 56th St. and Hoboken yards), 
joiners, launch operators, layout men, locomotive engineers, machinists, 
markers (welding), masons, outside machinists, painters, pipe coverers, 
pipefitters, pressmen and rollmen, riggers, riveters, sheet-metal workers, 
shipfitters, tool repairmen, and welders. ey 


C— Related Wage Practices 





F flective date Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 


Paid Holidays 


holidays established for 
which worker received 8 hours’ 
straight-time pay Double time 
(total) for holidays worked. 


Aug. 27, 1952--- Six paid 


Jan. 1, 1952 Changed to: 3 weeks’ vacation after 


15 years’ service. 








Aug. 27, 1952 


Paid Vacations 





Call-In Pay 


Holidays were: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 
Holiday pay allowed in addition to vacation pay if a 
holiday fell within a vacation. 


Period for computing vacation pay increased by 1 month 
(through Dec. 1 of any year). 


Employee entitled to call-in pay received holiday pay in 


“4 


addition if called on a holiday. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date Provision 


| Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 


Premium Pay for Dirty Work 


Aug. 27, 1952. 


Pay for Trial Trips 


| Dirty work definition expanded to include working in 
grease. Nine shipboard areas and one shop area added 


| 

| . . . . 

| to the list of locations where premium pay applied. 
| 


Standardized payment for trial trips 
of more than 24 hours, formerly in 
effect in Quincy Yard, extended to 
cover all yards. 


Aug. 27, 1952_.- inh 


| 


Pay for each day ' to be as follows: (1) on nonpremium 
days, flat payment of 12 times regular hourly rate of pay 
or straight time for 8 hours and double time thereafter; 
or (2) on Saturday, 12 times regular hourly rate of pay 
and double time for work in excess of 8 hours; or (3) on 
Sunday or a holiday, either (a) 16 times regular hourly 
rate of pay or (b) double time for hours worked, which- 
ever was greater. 








1A “day’’, for trial trip purposes, was considered to be the period from midnight to midnight. 





Wage Chronology No. 28: 
International Harvester Co.’ 


Supplement No. 1 


NeGorratTions for a new agreement were begun in 
the spring of 1952 by the International Harvester 
Co. and the Farm Equipment Division of the 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
of America (FE-UE). When no settlement was 
reached by the expiration date of the previous 
contract, which had been extended from June 30 
to August 20, 1952, a work stoppage occurred. 

On August 21, 1952, the stoppage became effec- 
tive in 8 of the 10 plants having contracts with this 
union—3 in Chicago, 3 others in Illinois, 1 in 
Indiana, and 1 in Kentucky. Final agreement 
was not reached until November 15, 1952. Ratifi- 
cation by the union membership followed, and 
most of the workers returned to the plants 2 days 
later. Two plants with FE—UE contracts, which 
had not been affected by the strike, were also 
covered by the new agreement. 


All employees covered by the new contract 
received a 3-cent cost-of-living adjustment, effec- 
tive in the first pay period worked after September 
1, 1952. The annual-improvement-factor clause 
was continued, so that all employees received a 
4-cent increase in the first pay period worked after 
August 21,1952. In addition to this 7 cents which 
all workers received, employees classified above 
Grade III obtained supplemental increases varying 
from 1 to 5 cents an hour, thus bringing their rate 
structure up to that negotiated in 1950 by the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). Additional 
vacation benefits were granted and the method of 
determining vacation pay was revised. 

The new agreement, effective until June 30, 
1955, makes no provision for reopening on any 
matter. The UAW-CIO agreement, which runs 
to August 1955, likewise contains no reopening 
provision. 

The following tables bring the International 
Harvester wage chronology up to July 1953. 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1952 (p. 167), or Wage Chronology 
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A—General Wage Changes 





Effective dute 


Sept. 1, 1952 (UAW-CIO) 


Nov. 3, 1952 (FE-UEB).! 
of Nov. 15, 1952. 

Nov. 3, 1952 (FE-UE). 
of Nov. 15, 1952. 

Nov. 15, 1952 (FE-UE) 


By agreement 


By agreement 


Dec. 1, 1952 (UAW-CIO and FE-UE 
all plants). 

Apr. 13, 1953 (UAW-CIO and FE-UE 
all plants). 

June 1, 1953 (UAW-CIO and FE-UE 
all plants). 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 


3 cents an hour increase _- Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living 
allowance. 
4 cents an hour increase _- Annual-improvement-factor adjustment. 


3 cents an hour increase Adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 
| Additional increases ranging from 1 to 5 
cents for labor grades above Grade 
Ill. The average increase for all 
FE-UE day workers was 3.7 cents. 
| Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living 
allowance. 
Do. 


1 cent an hour decrease - -_ - 
1 cent an hour decrease _ _ _ 


2 cents an hour decrease - Do. 





'In the August 1952 Monthly Labor Review, the effective date of this 


represented by FE-UE, the adjustment did not become effective until 


adjustment was shown as Aug. 21, 1952, for all workers; however, for those Nov. 3, 1952. 


B—Hourly Rate Ranges for Day Workers, by Labor Grade ' 


United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, August 1951 and November 1952? 





August 1951 


Labor grade Group 1? Group 2! 


Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum | 


} 
Grade I dee $1. 29 . 35 1. 24 $1. 30 
Grade II___. . 31 . 39 1. 26 1. 34 
Grade III e a . B5 43 | 1. 30 1. 38 
Grade IV . 39 | . 47 | 1. 34 1. 42 
Grade V ; . 52 1. 37 1. 47 
Grade VI__.. “ ‘ . §7 1. 42 1 

. 62 1. 47 1 


. 52 
. 57 
1. 51 . 63 


1 

. 57 1. 69 

. 62 1. 76 
L 8% 
1 


Grade VII 


Grade VIII. .-. on , . 68 
Grade 1X j .74 1 

Grade X__. wil . 6 . 81 1 

Grade X 88 1. 69 . 83 
Grade - bua . 96 1. 75 91 
Grade X ; 2. 05 1. 82 2. 00 
Grade } 2.15 1. 90 2. 10 | 


| 














Minimum 


November 1952 


Group 1? Group 24 


Maximum Minimum Maximum 


. 39 $1. 28 
. 43 . 30 
47 
. 52 
_ 57 
. 63 
. 68 


. 74 
. 80 
. 87 
. 97 
. 05 
. 14 | " 
. 04 . 24 .99 











' Daywork jobs are those paid on an hourly basis and are mostly nonpro- 
duction oecupations. Progression from minimum to maximum within a 
labor grade was formerly based on merit in the FE-UE agreements. The 
1962 contract provided for automatic progression. The U AW 5-year contract 
of 1960 provided for partial automatic progression 

* Rates shown include the annual improvement factor. See table A for 
cost-of-living adjustments put into effect in September, November, and 
December 1962, and April and June 1953. While not changing rate ranges, 
these adjustments do affect earnings of employees on the payroll. As of 


3 Group I 


* Group I 


June |, 1953, these totaled 20 cents an hour 
ances between August 1950 and September 1952. 

MeCormick and Tractor Works ip Chicago, West Pullman, 
East Moline, and Rock Island Works in Illinois; Group Il—Works in Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Richmond, Ind.; and Rock Falls, Ll 

Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind.; Springfield, Ohio; Melrose 
Park, Ill., and units of the McCormick Works, Chicago; Group Il 
Evansville, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; and Memphis, Tenn. 
the 2 California plants differ from those in groups I and I. 


See basic chronology for allow- 


Worksin 
Rate structures in 
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B—Hourly Rate Ranges for Day Workers, by Labor Grade ‘—Continued 


International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, August 1951 and 
August 1952? 





] 


August 1951 | August 1952 


Group 1 ¢ 


Group 2 


Labor grade Group 1 ¢ | Group 2¢ 





. 29 
. 31 
. 35 


. 43 
. 49 


j - z “| 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum 
' 





$1. 


$1. 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Maximum 


$1. 


Minimum 


. 28 
. 30 
. 34 
. 39 
. 42 
. 48 


Maximum 


$1. 


l 
1 
1 
1. 40 
1 
1 
1 


. 54 


























See footnotes on preceding page. 


C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related matters 





Paid Vacations 





Vacation pay determination changed for pieceworkers 
to average piecework earnings rate during first 4 of 
6 weeks immediately preceding vacation and to include 
shift bonus when applicable. Attendance require- 
ment changed to minimum of 960 hours during 
previous calendar year. 


Added: 1% weeks after 
3 and less than 5 years 
of continuous service. 


Nov. 15, 1952 (FE-UE) 














Technical Note 





Measurement of 
Industrial Employment * 


THE FIRST MONTHLY sTuUDIES of employment and 
payrolls by the Bureau of Labor Statistics began 
in October 1915 and covered 4 manufacturing 
industries. By November 1916, these surveys 
were expanded to cover 13 industries, and this 
number remained unchanged until 1922. The 
depression of 1921 directed attention to the im- 
portance of current employment statistics, and in 
1922 Congress granted additional funds to provide 
for program expansion. In ensuing years, other 
manufacturing industries were added, and the 
program was extended to cover nonmanufacturing 
employment. 

By 1937, the Bureau was able to release esti- 
mates of total employment in nonagricultural 
establishments, based on estimates of employment 
in various industry divisions. Many improve- 
ments and refinements have been introduced over 
the years, and the industries for which data are 
published have continued to increase in number. 

The current employment statistics program is 
an integrated Federal-State project which provides 
industrial employment information on a national, 
State, and area basis. In accordance with au- 
thority granted in a Congressional act of July 7, 
1930 (ch. 873, 46 Stat. 1019; 29 U.S. C. 2), and in 
order to minimize the reporting requirements for 
cooperating establishments, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics entered into agreements with State agen- 
cies, Which have resulted in the issuance of employ- 
ment data for all States and most metropolitan 
areas. 


Concepts 


Employment levels are generally accepted as 
the common denominator for measuring the eco- 
nomic well-being of the community. Investment 
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and saving, capital expansion and decline, all are 
closely associated with the rise and fall of em- 
ployment. Similarly, employment is a relatively 
simple symbol of economic activity which is readily 
understood. 

For most purposes, employment trends have 
the greatest value as economic indicators if data 
are available soon after the date of reference. A 
complete census of employment necessarily takes 
a great amount of time because of collection and 
tabulation problems, and the cost is too great for 
such surveys at frequent intervals. In order to 
measure employment monthly by industry on an 
area, State, and national basis with a minimum of 
cost and to produce reasonably current data, the 
Bureau prepares estimates based on an employ- 
ment sample. 

The basic unit in the BLS sample is the nonfarm 
establishment, from which payroll data are com- 
piled on the number of employees who received 
pay for any part of a specified pay period. This 
method of collection has several advantages. 
Since establishment employment is readily avail- 
able from payroll records, the data are easy to 
collect; and establishments can be classified into 
significant economic groups. Thus, estimates 
based on establishment reports yield not only a 
current measure of total nonagricultural employ- 
ment, but also employment by industry divisions 
and groups. 

Because a payroll count includes persons who 
received pay for any part of the pay period, the 
employment series are affected by turnover of 
personnel; the same person may appear on two 
separate establishment payrolls in the same period. 
Thus, the employment count is not a measure of 
the number of available full-time jobs, nor is it 
an unduplicated count of paid workers. The data 
do not refer to employment throughout the month 
nor to employment on any one day in the month. 


*Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics. 
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Scope of Series 


Employment statistics published by BLS repre- 
sent the total number of persons employed in aon- 
agricultural establishments during a_ specified 
payroll period. Employment data for nongovern- 
mental establishments refer to persons who worked 
during, or received pay for, any part of the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Data for Federal Government establishments 
generally refer to persons who worked on, or 
received pay for, the last day of the month; for 
State and local government, persons who received 
pay for any part of the pay period ending on, or 
immediately prior to, the last day of the month. 

Employed persons include those who are work- 
ing full or part time on a permanent or temporary 
basis. Workers on an establishment payroll who 
are on paid sick leave, paid holiday or paid vaca- 
tion, or who work during a part of a specified 
pay period and are unemployed or on strike during 
the other part of the period are considered em- 
ployed. Persons on the payroll of more than one 
establishment during the pay period are counted 
each time reported. On the other hand, persons 
are not considered employed who are laid off or are 
on leave without pay, who are on strike for the 
entire pay period, or who are hired but do not 
report to work during the pay period. Since 
proprietors, the self-employed, and unpaid family 
workers do not have the status of “employees,” 
they are not covered by BLS reports. Farm 
workers or domestic workers in households are 
not included in the data for nonagricultural es- 
tablishments. Government employment. statis- 
tics refer to civilian employees only. 

Distinction must be made between two cate- 
gories of workers shown in industry employment 
estimates. ‘All employees’’ include all persons 
whose employment meets the above definitions. 

“Production workers’’ include those in the all- 
employees group who are engaged in the follow- 
ing activities: working foremen and all nonsuper- 
visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) 
engaged in fabricating, processing, assembling, 
inspection, receiving, storage, handling, packing, 
warehousing, shipping, maintenance, repair, jani- 
torial, watchman services, products development, 
auxiliary production for plant’s own use (e. g., 
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power plant), and recordkeeping and other services 
closely associated with the above production 
operations. 


Universe. The employment estimates represent 
the total number of persons employed in nonagri- 
cultural establishments, by industry, in the conti- 
nental United States. Complete counts of em- 
ployment in these establishments are available 
from social insurance reports, except for non- 
covered industries where special sources must be 


used. These complete counts, in addition to 


representing the universe of employment being 
measured, serve as benchmarks for the estimates. 

The establishments are ciassified into various 
industries, both in the benchmarks and in the 
sample, according to standard classification man- 
uals described in the section on estimating pro- 
cedure (p. 970). 


Time Periods. The BLS policy of measuring 
employment generally for the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month has been made 
standard for all Federal agencies by the U. 5S. 
Bureau of the Budget. The primary purposes of 
this standard procedure were to establish a uniform 
reference period for Federal statistics, in order to 
facilitate comparisons among the various economic 
series, and to avoid burdening business establish- 
ments with requests for data relating to various 
periods throughout the month. 

Sample data for preparing employment esti- 
mates are collected monthly. The estimates are 
published regularly each month in the Employ- 
ment and Payrolls Monthly Statistical Report and 
in the Current Labor Statistics section of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 


Survey Methods 


For most industries, data for computing the 
trend of employment are collected by means of 
schedules mailed monthly to individual establish- 


ments. The returns are tabulated by industry. 


Questionnaire. A single “shuttle’’ schedule is used 
for each reporting unit over a calendar year 
period. These schedules (BLS form 790 series) 
provide for the entry of identification and activity 
information (for use in industrial classification) 
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and for employment data for each month of the 
year. For all industries, the total number of “all 
employees’’—i. e., all full- and part-time employees 
on the payroll who received pay for the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month—is 
requested each month. For mining and manu- 
facturing establishments, the number of produc- 
tion and related workers included in the all- 
employee figure is requested. In the manufac- 
turing division, the establishments report quarterly 
data on the number of women included in the all- 
employee figure. 

The technical characteristics of the shuttle 
schedule, used in this program since 1930, are 
particularly important in maintaining continuity. 
The design exhibits automatically the trend of 
reported data, and therefore the relationship of 
the current figure to the previous month’s data. 
The form has numerous operational advantages 
with respect to both accuracy and economy; for 
example, identifying codes and the respondent’s 
address are entered only once a year. Also, the 
schedules received each month, from which the 
data are transcribed, are returned to the reporting 
establishment for the next month’s data. 

An establishment is defined as a single physical 
location, such as a factory, mine, or store where 
business is conducted, or a unit for which separate 
inventory and monthly payroll records are main- 
tained. When a company has several plants or 
establishments, the BLS endeavors to obtain 
separate reports for each establishment, for pur- 
poses of industry and area classification, since each 
may be classified in a different industry and have 
a different area location. However, when a com- 
pany has more than one establishment in a single 
industry and area, the separate establishments 
may be covered by a combined report. 

Cooperating State agencies mail the forms to the 
reporting establishments and edit them when 
returned. The same establishment reports are 
used for preparing State, area, and national esti- 
mates, in order to eliminate duplicate reporting by 
sample establishments. 

Data on payroll and hours ot work, and on 
the number of nonsupervisory employees in in- 
dustries other than mining and manufacturing, 
are also collected. These figures are used in 


computing average hours and earnings, which 
will be discussed fully in a subsequent technical 
note. 


Sampling Procedure. Sampling is used by BLS 
for collecting data in most industries, since full 
coverage would be prohibitively costly and time- 
consuming. The sample design used is cutoff 
sampling, which includes all firms having em- 
ployment over a certain size. The cutoff point 
is set to include enough reporting establishments 
in order to provide a defined standard of accuracy 
as well as to represent a substantial proportion 
of total employment in an industry. This pro- 
portion varies among industries, depending on the 
percent of total employment on the payrolls of 
large firms, usually determined from social- 
insurance tabulations. In industries in which it 
is not feasible to secure 100 percent response from 
firms above the cutoff point, the basic design is 
modified somewhat to include small establish- 
ments. 

Employment and payroll schedules are collected 
monthly for approximately 155,000 cooperating 
establishments (see table). 


Approximate size and coverage of monthly sample used in 
BLS employment and payroll statistics, September 1952 





| Employees in 


sample 
Number ne 
of estab- | 
Division or industry lish- | Percent 
ments in| Number | of total 
sample (thou- | industry 
| sands) | employ- 
| | ment 


Mining | 3, 300 | 440 


19, 700 | 783 
44, 100 


Contract construction. . . 
Manufacturing 
Transportation and public utilities 
Interstate railroads (ICC) _. 
Other transportation and public util- 
ities ( BLS) | 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Service and miscellaneous: | 
Hotels and lodging places... . 1, 300 
Personal services: | 
Laundries and cleaning and dyeing | 
plants 2, 300 
Government: | 
Federal (Civil Service Commission) 
State and local (Bureau of the Census 
quarterly) . 


13, 600 
60, 300 
10, 600 | 





Estimating Procedure. In the employment series 
(as well as those on hours and earnings), reporting 
establishments are generally classified into signif- 
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icant economic groups on the basis of major 
product or activity as determined from annual 
sales or receipts data for the previous calendar 
year. The published BLS estimates are for in- 
dustry groups and in some cases combinations 
of industries listed in the SIC and SSB manuals.' 

To obtain employment estimates for the various 
industry classifications, the tollowing three steps 
are necessary : 

(1) A total employment figure (benchmark) for 
an industry, as of a specified period, is obtained 
from sources which provide a complete count of 
employment for the industry. 

(2) For each industry, the ratio of employment 
in one month to that in the preceding month 
(i. e., the link relative) is computed for sample 
establishments which reported in boc:h months. 

(3) Beginning with the last month of the bench- 
mark period, the estimate for each month is ob- 
tained by multiplying the estimate for the previous 
month by the link relative for the current month. 

Application of the estimating procedure in 
preparing an industry series is illustrated by the 
following: Total employment for a given industry 
was 50,000 in July. According to the reporting 
sample, 60 establishments in that industry had 
25,000 employees in July and 26,000 in August, 
a 4-percent increase. To derive the August esti- 
mate, the change for identical establishments 
reported in the July-August sample is applied to 
the July estimate: 

50,000 > S0 (or 1.04) =52,000 

The procedure for estimating current employ- 
ment, previously described, has come to be known 
as the benchmark and link-relative technique. It 
is an efficient one, taking advantage of a bench- 
mark, which is a byproduct of other governmental 
functions, and of the high correlation between 
levels of employment in successive months for 
identical establishments. The latter, in turn, 


1 Industry classifications currently used are defined in the following docu- 
ments: (1) for manufacturing industries—Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual, volume I, Manufacturing Industries, Bureau of the Budget, 
November 1945; (2) for government—Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, volume II, Nonmanufacturing Industries, Bureau of the Budget, 
May 1949; (3) for other nonmanufacturing industries—Industrial Classifica- 
tion Code, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, 1942. 


permits smaller samples when the link or ratio of 
data for successive months is used than would be 
necessary if the sample itself were inflated to a 
universe total. 

In addition to estimates of total employment 
by industry, the Bureau publishes data on pro- 
duction-worker employment for mining and manu- 
facturing industries. For this purpose, the sample 
ratio for the current month of production workers 
to total employment is used. The 60 sample 
firms, which had 26,000 employees in August, re- 
ported an August production-worker figure of 
f 19,500 


eatin f 
26,000 or .750. 


Using this ratio, production-worker employment 
in August is estimated to be 39,000 (52,000 multi- 
plied by .750=39,000). 

A similar ratio method is used for the quarterly 
estimate of the number of women employed in 
manufacturing industries. 

Appropriate revisions, based on new bench- 
marks, are introduced into the employment series 
as required to correct for classification changes 
and for deviations resulting from the use of sample 
trends. 

Experience with the employment statistics pro- 
gram has shown that, without benchmark adjust- 
ments, the employment data tend toward under- 
statement which becomes larger from year to year. 
This error cannot be adjusted precisely on a cur- 
rent basis; however, average adjustment is made 
through the use of bias adjustment factors. 

In general, the benchmark period is the first 
quarter of the year. The monthly employment 
estimates which had been published previously 
for that quarter are compared with the new 
benchmark data. The need for adjustment of 
the published employment information is deter- 
mined from this comparison. 

Since 1939, the basic sources of benchmark in- 
formation for “all employees” are periodic tabula- 
tions of employment data, by industry, compiled 
by State agencies from reports of estabiishments 
covered under State unemployment insurance 
laws. Supplementary tabulations prepared by 
the U.S. Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance are used for the group of establishments ex- 
empt from State unemployment insurance laws 


19,500 resulting in a ratio o 
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because of their small size. For industries not 
covered by either of the two programs, bench- 
marks are compiled from special establishment 
censuses: for example, for interstate railroads, 
from establishment data reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; for State and local gov- 
ernment, from data reported to the Bureau of the 
Census; for the Federal Government, from agency 
data compiled by the Civil Service Commission. 
Establishments are classified into the same in- 
dustrial groupings for benchmark purposes as they 
are for monthly reporting. 


Publication and Revisions 


Each month, BLS publishes continuous national 
series on total employment in all nonagricultural 
establishments and in the 8 major industry divi- 
sions: manufacturing; mining; contract construc- 
tion; transportation and public utilities; wholesale 
and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
service; and government. Both total and produc- 
tion-worker employment series are also presented 
for 21 major manufacturing groups and 131 sub- 
groups. Within nonmanufacturing, total em- 
ployment information is published for over 40 
industry groups. Production-worker employment 
is also shown for industry components of the 
mining division. Earliest date of availability 
varies for the different series. 

In 1953, in response to requests for more detailed 
data, indexes of total employment in selected 
manufacturing industries at the four-digit level 
were first published. Indexes have been prepared 
to measure trends in those industries for which the 
sample was adequate for the purpose. The in- 
dexes begin with January 1951 and are based on 
1951 =100. 

Series covering employment in manufacturing 
industries are also currently published for all 
States and most of the major metropolitan areas. 
Employment in nonagricultural establishments 
and in each of the major industry divisions is avail- 
able for all States from 1939 to 1952, and is pre- 
pared currently for all but a few States and metro- 
politan areas. Expansion of the program, now 
under way, is designed to produce current series 
for all States and 114 metropolitan areas. 

Cooperatiag State agencies prepare State and 


area estimates. Statistical standards, set forth 


in a BLS-State procedures manual and in related 
instructional memoranda, are followed in order to 
maintain reasonably comparable data among area, 
State, and national series. Because some States 
have more recent benchmarks than others, and 
because of the effects of differing industrial and 
geographic stratification, the sum of the State 
figures differs from the official United States totals 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In addition to the benchmark adjustments, dis- 
cussed in connection with the estimating proce- 
dure, current data are revised to take account of 
late reports. The Bureau issues a monthly 
press release during the month immediately fol- 
lowing the month of reference. It contains pre- 
liminary information on total nonagricultural 
employment, by industry divisions and by major 
industry groups, based upon tabulations of data 
that have been received in time for the release. 
These data are subsequently revised and presented 
in the Employment and Payrolls Monthly Sta- 
tistical Report and in the Monthly Labor Review. 

The most recent benchmark adjustment was to 
first quarter 1951. The adjusted series for 
detailed industries were first published in the 
April 1953 Employment and Payrolls Report and 
the May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. Summary 
sheets showing historical data, by industry, have 
been prepared and are available upon request. 


Uses and Limitations 


Statistics on employment are among the most 
comprehensive indicators of economic conditions. 
They are used widely by business and banking 
firms, chambers of commerce, Federal and State 
government agencies, and public research organi- 
zations. Employment statistics trends measure 
changes in the economic structure of the country 
and indicate the general direction of industry 
developments. Knowledge of diversity of current 
economic conditions as indicated by employment 
data is especially helpful in framing economic 
policies. 

The BLS total of “all employees” in nonagri- 
cultural establishments should not be compared 
with the Census Bureau's estimates of the number 
of persons employed in nonagricultural industries 
as given in the Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force. The BLS series excludes unpaid family 
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workers, domestics, and proprietors and _self- 
employed persons. The only concepiually valid 
comparison is with the MRLF total of wage or 
salary workers employed in nonagricultural indus- 
tries, after exclusion of those engaged in domestic 
service. Despite similarity of definition, there 
are generally differences in monthly leveis and in 
the magnitude and direction of monthly changes 
between the BLS nonfarm employment series and 
the comparable MRLF total. These differences 
stem, primarily, from the different approaches in 
methodology. 

The MRLF data are based upon personal inter- 
views each month with a scientifically selected 
sample of households. In accordance with such 
responses, the population 14 years of age and over 
is classified into those in and those not in the labor 
force. Those in the labor force are further classi- 
fied into the employed and unemployed. Further 
classification is made with respect to agricultural 
and nonagricultural activities, class of worker, etc. 
The BLS approach involves industry-by-industry 
samples of establishments and unified reports 
covering employment, payrolls, and man-hours. 
The BLS nonfarm employment total is therefore 


the aggregate of the estimates for the specific 
The basic difference in the source of 
response probably accounts for most of the varia- 


industries. 


tions in the final data. For example, in the BLS 
series, persons who worked in more than one 
establishment during the reporting period would 
be counted more than once. 

Employment estimates derived by the Bureau of 
the Census from its quinquennial census and an- 
nual sample surveys of manufacturing establish- 
ments also differ from BLS employment statistics. 
Among the.important reasons for disagreement are 
differences in the industries covered, in the busi- 
ness units considered parts of an establishment, 
and in the industrial classification of establishments. 

The limitations of the classification structure 
also affect the employment data. Thus, it is not 
possible to provide detailed employment informa- 
tion for specific products. The requirement that 
establishments shall be classified according to 
major product or activity may result in the 
“concealment” or understatement of employment 
in other important activities with a simultaneous 
overstatement of employment in the major 
activity. 

Intelligent use of the BLS employment series 
requires recognition of its necessary limitations, 
as enumerated above. The Bureau continually 
attempts to improve its series within the frame- 
work of the type of employment information in 
demand and the form in which data are available. 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor ' 





Wages and Hours’ 


FLSA Subpena for Records Enforceable. A United 
States court of appeals upheld * a district court 
order enforcing a subpena issued by the Wage and 
Hour Administrator. The purpose of the subpena 
was to compel an individual employer to produce 
books and records in connection with an investiga- 
tion under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The court rejected the employer’s argument that 
the order was invalid because it was not based on a 
showing of probable cause, and ruled that author- 
ity to compel production of the records is within 
the scope of the act. 


Applicability of FLSA. A United States court of 
appeals held * that employees of a contractor 
engaged by the Federal Government in repair, 
improvement, and enlargement of a segment of 
the levee system for the main channel of the 
Mississippi River were engaged in commerce 
within the meaning of the FLSA. A district court 
decision, which refused to inveke the overtime and 
record-keeping provisions of the act with respect 
to these employees, was thus reversed. 


Labor Relations 


Reinstatement With Back Pay Denied. A court of 
appeals refused * to enforce a National Labor 
Relations Board order requiring an employer to 
offer reinstatement and back pay to a discharged 
employee. 

A union officer was discharged at the request of 
his union, after he deliberately refused to execute 
a non-Communist affidavit, saying that he hoped 
thereby to prevent the union from participating 
in a bargaining election. After his discharge, the 
required affidavits were signed, and the union 
subsequently won the election. 

The court stated that reinstatement with back 
pay of an employee guilty of such a perversion of 
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the Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act would breed contempt for the act rather than 
effectuate its policies. In the court’s opinion, the 
employee’s conduct, which would deny his fellow 
employees the right to vote for the union of which 
he was an officer, constituted a direct, frontal 
attack upon the principal means established by 
the act to insure the individual his freedom of 
choice; whereas the conduct of the company and 
the union in discharging the employee constituted 
at most only a remote interference with the 
employee’s freedom of choice. 


‘omplaint Invalid if Issued When Union Not in 
Jompliance. The NLRB does not have jurisdic- 
tion to issue an order against an employer in an 
unfair-labor-practice proceeding if the original 
complaint was issued at a time when the charging 
union was not in compliance with the non-Com- 
munist affidavit provisions of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, according to a decision * by a 
court of appeals. 

Reversing a decision of the NLRB, the court 
stated that to permit the time for compliance to 
be changed from the date of issuance of the com- 
plaint to the date of a subsequent amendment of 
the complaint would ultimately remove any neces- 
sity for compliance by a union charging an unfair 
labor practice until the Board was ready to render 
its decision. 


Discharge Under Union-Shop Contract. A railroad 
worker employed under a union-shop contract, 
who refused, because of bis religious belief, to pay 
dues, fees, and assessments into a fund for the 
support of retired union members, could lawfully 
be discharged under the contract, according to a 
decision’ by a United States court of appeals. 
——— 

! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

” The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments tn the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, 
the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented. 

2 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not 
to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts 
by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

4 Durkin v. Fisher d. b. a. Fisher Pen Co. (C. A. 7, June 17, 1953). 

4 Tobin v. Ramey d. b. a. Hughes Construction Co. (C. A. 5, June 30, 1953). 

* NLRB v. Kingston Cake Co., Inc. (C. A. 3, July 17, 1953). 

* NLRB vy. Atlanta Metallic Casket Co. (C. A. 5, July 10, 1953). 

? Otten v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (C. A. 2, June 8, 1953). 
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The union had offered to dispense with his becom- 
ing a member formally, if he would make such 
payments. 

In an opinion delivered by Judge Learned Hand, 
the court stated that the first amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, which guarantees freedom 
of religion, does not make it unlawful for a union 
to exercise the strongest kind of economic sanctions 
upon the railways not to employ a man unless he 
will join a union. The court believed that the 
union had made substantial concessions to induce 
the employee to join, and that it had not excluded 
him from membership. 


Striking Employees Ordered Reinstated. A United 
States court of appeals recently granted * enforce- 
ment of an NLRB order directing reinstatement 
of 11 workers found to have been discriminatorily 
discharged. The employees had engaged in a 
1-day strike to obtain a wage increase. 

In the court’s opinion, the employer, by dis- 
charging the striking workers, interfered with the 
employees’ right to engage in concerted activities 
as guaranteed by section 8 (a) (1) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act. The court stated 
that the employer could have legitimately replaced 


the strikers during the course of the strike, but. 


that since he did not do so until they had returned 
to work, they must be reinstated. 


Employer-Conducted Poll Unlawful. An employer- 
conducted poll of employees to determine whether 
they desire to be represented by a union is an 
unlawful interference with the self-organizational 
rights guaranteed employees under the Labor 


Management Relations Act, according to a 
decision * of the NLRB. 

In the Board’s opinion, the fact that the poll 
was secret and the employees were assured that 
they would suffer no detriment if they voted for a 
union was not sufficient to dispel the employees’ 
fears of retaliation against them as a group. The 
Board stated that employer-conducted elections 
for the determination of a question concerning 


representation are unwarranted private assump- 


* NLRB vy. Buzza-Cardozo (C. A. 9, July 15, 1953). 

* Protein Blenders, Inc. (105 NLRB No. 137, June 30, 1953). 

® Central California Chapter, Associated General Contractors of America, 
Inc. (105 NLRB No. 129, June 26, 1953). 

Kentucky Unemployment Insurance Commission v. Henry Fisher Packing 
Co, (Ky. Ct. App., June 19, 1953). 

12 Dentici vy. Industrial Commission (Wis. Sup. Ct., June 2, 1953) 


tions of a function assigned to the Board under the 
Labor Management Relations Act. 


Multi-Employer Lockout Justified. The NLRB 
ruled ® that a lockout of construction-trades 
employees by all the members of certain asso- 
ciations of general contractors is lawful. The 
lockout occurred 2 weeks after a strike had been 
called by a plumbers’ union against certain 
members of the associations. 

It was the Board’s opinion that the employers 
had economic justification for suspending opera- 
tions after the plumbers’ strike had affected some 
of their projects. Regardless of whether they 
were struck, the Board held, the contractors could 
reasonably anticipate that, without the plumbers, 
construction operations could not continue on an 
economic basis. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Availability of Epileptic. The Kentucky Court of 
Appeals held " that a butcher who had been dis- 
charged because of an epileptic seizure, but who 
was physically able to do other work of a kind that 
would not endanger himself or his fellow employ- 
ees, was available for work and eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits. To be ‘available for suitable 
work” within the meaning of the Kentucky 
statute, the court stated, it is not necessary that 
a claimant be able to do his customary work, so 
long as he is willing, ready, and able to perform 
some type of work which may be reasonably pro- 
cured where he lives. The court found that the 
claimant was physically and mentally able to 
perform any number of unskilled jobs in the 
vicinity of his residence, and that he had sought 
employment in good faith. 


Constructive Voluntary Quit. The Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court held * that an assembly-line worker 
ina factory which made machine tools voluntarily 
left his employment without good cause attributa- 
ble to the emplover, by refusing a transfer to the 
machine department. The employer was reducing 
personnel in the assembly department because of 
the diminishing demand for machine tools, and 
was endeavoring to avoid a layoff of workers by 
transferring them to other departments. Orders 
for machining of airplane parts, etc., were in- 
creasing. The claimant was qualified for machine 
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work, and he would not have lost his seniority 
by transferring. Although he would have re- 
ceived less pay for the time being, there was a 
possibility of ultimately earning more than in the 
assembly department. The court held that by 
refusing the transfer, he became responsible for 
his own unemployment and thus in effect volun- 
tarily left work. 


Misconduct. A Michigan circuit court held “ 
that claimants were not discharged for misconduct 
connected with their work when the discharge 
did not occur for more than 2 years following 
commission of the acts in question. Hence, they 
were not disqualified for benefits. Claimants were 
plant-protection guards who, for a period of time, 
had failed to make inspection rounds as required 
by the émployer. Their supervisor warned and 
reprimanded them, and thereafter their practice 


was acceptable. Two years later the superiors of 


the supervisor discovered this occurrence and 
discharged both the supervisor and claimants. 

The court held that the burden of proving 
misconduct was on the employer, and that the 
employer had failed to show that the supervisor 


was not authorized to condone the misconduct. 
The prior acts of claimants therefore were not the 
legal cause of their discharge. 


Refusal of Lower Paid Work. The Washington 
Superior Court held “ that a claimant who refused 
work in a different line at much lower pay did not 
refuse suitable work. The claimant, a woman, 
was last employed in the aircraft industry at 
$1.33 an hour. She moved to California to 
accompany her husband. The starting wage in 
California for women shop workers was $1 an 
hour and for women aircraft workers $1.25 an 
hour, Claimant refused work as a trainee garment 
worker and trainee candy worker at 75 cents an 
hour. 


“ Arnold vy. Appeal Board of Michigan Employment Security Commission 
(Mich. Cir. Ct., Calhoun Co., June 20, 1953). 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Election for FECA Benefits; Contractual Wage 
Payments. The U. S. Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, ruled ® that a provision in a contract of 
employment with the United States that the 
employee “shall be subject to the benefits as he 
may be entitled to under the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 
1916, as amended . . .”’ made the provisions of 
such act a part of the contract as if they were 
written into it. Therefore, another contract 
clause providing for the continuance of base 
wages during any period of disability must neces- 
sarily be governed by section 7 of the Compen- 
sation Act, which requires that an election be made 
between compensation benefits and any “salary, 
pay, or remuneration whatsoever except in return 
for services actually performed . . .” 

The plaintiff contracted tuberculosis while 
employed as a seaman. He thereafter filed an 
election to receive the benefits provided under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act in lieu of 
his claim for continuance of his wages under the 
aforementioned contractual provision. An award 
of compensation was made and payments there- 
under were accepted. The plaintiff had _pre- 
viously filed a libel in admiralty to recover, among 
other things, wages for the period of his incapacity 
due to the tuberculosis for which the award of 
compensation had been made. 

The court ruled that by electing, as provided in 
section 7 of the Compensation Act, to accept 
payment for his disability under that act, the 
plaintiff “deprived himself of any wage payments 
during his disability—that is, during a period 
when there were no ‘services actually performed’ 
by him.” The court regarded as frivolous the 
plaintiff’s contention that he was coerced by his 
financial condition to file such election, and affirmed 
the decree dismissing his libel. 


4 Re Martino (Wash. Super. Ct., May 26, 1953). 
4 Allen vy. U. S. (201 F. 2d 263). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





July 1, 1953 


Tue International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) 
announced the signing of agreements with employer asso- 
ciations of the metropolitan New York area and nearby 
States which provide wage increases for 82,000 dress- 
makers, under an “escalation” contract-reopening, and a 
35-hour week for 18,000 undergarment and negligee 
workers. Under the dressmaker contract, pieceworkers 
will receive an increase of 4.6 percent, effective July 27, 
and hourly workers, increases of $3 to $5 a week. Under- 
garment and negligee time workers will receive the same 
pay for 35 hours as for the former schedule of 37% hours, 
effective September 1; pieceworkers will get a 6-percent 
increase in pay. The dressmaker pact extends the existing 
contract 1 year, with certain changes including an increase 
in the employer’s contribution to the retirement fund. 
(Source: New York Times, July 2, 1953.) 


July 2 


THE PRESIDENTS of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen (AFL) and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO) jointly announced the signing 
of an agreement between the two unions which bars raiding 
of each other’s membership and provides for broad cooper- 
tion in bargaining negotiations and strikes. The agreement 
incorporates some features of the UAW-IAM pact (see 
Chron. item for June 11, 1953, MLR, Aug. 1953); it was 
ratified by the executive board of each union. (Source: 
New York Times, July 3, 1953; and Labor Relations Re- 
porter, July 6, 1953, Summary, p. 5.) 


July 8 


TEN Locats of the International Union of United Brewery 
Workers (CIO) in New York State, with a total member- 
ship of 10,000, were chartered by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL), after they had voted to leave the 
UBW.. Action followed termination of merger discussions 
between the parent unions and decision of the UBW to 
remain within the CIO. Walter P. Reuther, CIO president, 
warned that this action imperiled the recent steps toward 
labor unity taken by the AFL and CIO federations (see 
Chron. item for June 2, 1953, MLR, Aug. 1953). (Source: 
New York Times, July 9 and 13, 1953.) 


July 9 


Tue International Association of Machinists (AFL) nego- 
tiated a multiple-company agreement with 6 major airlines. 
A general wage increase of 9 cents an hour (retroactive to 
January 1, 1953) was granted to nearly 20,000 maintenance 
mechanics and other ground personnel, as well as a 2-cent- 
an-hour increase in shift differentials by 5 companies to 
equalize rates with those of the sixth. The contract, which 
runs until June 30, 1954, and is renewable thereafter, sub- 
ject to 30 days’ cancellation notice, ‘represents the climax 
of a 6-year” effort by the union “to establish uniform rates 
and conditions for all airline maintenance and ground 
service personnel.”” (Source: New York Times, July 10, 
1953; and the Machinist, July 16, 1953.) 


July 10 


Tue Aluminum Co. of America reached a wage agreement 
with the United Steel Workers of America (CIO) which 
provides for a general wage increase of 8% cents an hour 
and a 2 cent-an-hour wage increase to workers in the South 
and Southwest to eliminate sectional differences. The settle- 
ment, which affects 17,000 workers in 10 plants, became 
effective July 13, and runs to July 31, 1954. Under wage- 
reopening agreements of July 9, similar terms were granted 
the International Union of Aluminum Workers (AFL) 
and the Trades Council (AFL), affecting about 13,000 
workers at 8 plants. In addition, the AFL workers won a 
l-cent-an-hour wage increase under improvement provi- 
sions, bringing the annual increase, effective each July 1, 
to 5 cents an hour. On July 15, increased prices for the 
company’s aluminum ingot and pig went into effect. 
(Source: New York Times, July 11 and 15, 1953; and CIO 
News, July 20, 1953.) 


Tue United Electrical Workers (Ind.) through its national 
conference board approved “a wage, pension, and contract 
settlement” with the Westinghouse Electric Co., covering 
20,000 workers. The wage settlement provides for an 
increase of 3 to 11 cents an hour for hourly paid employees. 
Improvement in the pension plan is also provided, and 
terms of the national contract and supplements are con- 
tinued. On the previous day, the International Electrical 
Workers (CIO) rejected a similar offer. Shortly there- 
after, Local 426 (UE-Ind.), representing 3,400 members 
of the Westinghouse meter plant in Newark, N. J., voted 
to leave UE and join IUE (CIO). (Source: UE News, 
July 27, 1953; CIO News, July 20, 1953; and IUE-CIO 
News, July 20, 1953.) 


PRESIDENTIAL nominations to Federal labor agencies were 
confirmed by the United States Senate. (Sources: Con- 
gressional Record, July 10, 1953, p. 8792; July 15, 1953, 
p. 9138; July 30, 1953, p. 10700; and July 31, 1953, 
p. 10918.) The nominations confirmed were: 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. Whitley D. 
McCoy, law professor and labor arbitrator, as Director, 
to succeed David L. Cole. 
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National Labor Relations Board. Guy Farmer, former 
associate general counsel of the National Labor Relaticns 
Board, as a member of the Board for the remainder of 
former chairman Paul M. Herzog’s term, expiring August 
27, 1955; on July 13, he was designated chairman. On 
July 30, Philip Ray Rodgers, former staff director for the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, as a member 
of the Board, to succeed John M. Houston on expiration 
of term, August 27, 1953. 

Department of Labor. Stuart Rothman, attorney and 
former public housing official, as Solicitor, to succeed 
Harry N. Routzohn, deceased. On July 15, Spencer 
Miller, Jr., former director of workers’ education and 
teacher, as Assistant Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs, to sueceed Philip M. Kaiser; and Harrison C. 
Hobart, a vice president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (Ind.), as Assistant Secretary of Labor. On 
July 31, Rocco C. Siciliano, former legal assistant in the 
National Labor Relations Board and an executive and 
labor relations supervisor in private industry, as Assistant 


Secretary of Labor. 


July 11 


Tue International Confederation of Free Trade unions 
ended its third world congress, begun July 4 at Stockholm. 
Omer Becu of Belgium, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers Federation, was _ elected 
president. A broadened program for extending trade 
unionism, combating totalitarianism, and raising living 
standards was adopted. The East Berlin uprising of 
workers in June against the Communist regime was 
strongly reflected in measures taken by the congress. 
During the congress, (July 6), the presidents of the AFL 
and CIO sent a joint message to President Eisenhower 
calling on the United States to take the initiative in 
helping the workers in Soviet-occupied Germany by 
pressing for early free elections in a united Germany and 
for liberation of German workers imprisoned for their late 
resistance. The President gave assurance that “every 
peaceful means” would be employed toward this end. 
(Source: White House release, July 9, 1953; AFL News- 
Reporter, July 17, 1953; and Labor, July 18, 1953.) 


July 13 


Davin B. Roserrson, aged 76, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (Ind.) for 31 
years, announced to the 36th convention meeting in 
Boston that he would not run again. On July 29, the 
convention elected H. E. Gilbert, vice president, to succeed 
him. In accordance with convention action, the Brother- 
hood, on July 18, again proposed amalgamation to the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (Ind.), then also 
in convention, in Cleveland. The proposal was rejected. 
(Source: New York Times, July 14 and 19, 1953; and 
Labor, July 25 and Aug. 1, 1953.) 


July 14 


Tue National Labor Relations Board ruled that an 
employer interfered with a representation election by 
threatening Negro and older workers, shortly before the 
election, with loss of employment if the union won, and 
ordered a new election. The case was Southern Car & 
Manufacturing Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Louis C. Tate 
(Petitioner) and International Association of Bridge, Struc- 
tural & Ornamental Iron Workers, Shopmen’s Local Union 
No. 539 (AFL). (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, July 
27, 1953, 32 LRRM, p. 1418.) 


July 15 


Tue International Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) 
proposed to the New York Shipping Association, in initial 
contract negotiations, a new hiring plan to supplant the 
shapeup in the Port of New York. The two groups failed 
to reach agreement. Management rejected the plan 
because it violated recent companion laws of New York 
and New Jersey for a joint waterfront-reform program 
(see Chron. item for June 30, 1953, MLR, Aug. 1953). 
On July 24, the ILA executive council announced that 
Anthony Anastasia, Brooklyn dock leader, had been sus- 
pended, but failed to enforce its action. On July 27, the 
council submitted its report on compliance with reform 
demands made on the union to the AFL executive council 
(see Chron. item for May 14, 1953, MLR, July 1953), 
preparatory to a hearing set for August 10. (Source: 
New York Times, July 16, 22, 23, 25, 28-31, 1953.) 


July 17 


Tue Federal Court of Appeals in Philadelphia reversed 
the NLRB in the case of the National Labor Relations 
Board v. Kingston Cake Co., Inc., et al, ruling that an 
employee—a union officer who had been discharged at the 
request of the union—was not entitled to reinstatement 
and back pay. The discharge had followed the officer’s 
failure io file a non-Communist affidavit in an attempt to 
keep the union off the ballot in a representation election. 
The court held that, although the discharge violated the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s ban against discharges at union behest 
under a union-shop agreement for reasons other than 
nonpayment of dues, employees must be completely free 
in their choice of bargaining representatives. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, July 27, 1953, 32 LRRM, p. 


2449.) 


Tue Federal District Court for the District of Hawaii 
ruled that a union which represents both agricultural and 
nonagricultural employees is not immune to a damage 
suit, under the Labor-Management Relations Act, by an 
employer for breach of contract, even though agricultural 
workers are exempt from the act. The case in question 
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was Waialua Agricultural Co. Ltd., v. United Sugar 
Workers, International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’'s 
Union, Local 142 (Ind.), et al. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, July 27, 1953, 32 LRRM, p. 2440.) 


July 22 


Tae NLRB ruled that a newly elected union is entitled to 
immediate bargaining rights with an employer when the 
employees represented are covered by an unreasonably 
long-term contract held by another union. In this case— 
American Seating Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
Pattern Makers’ Association of Grand Rapids, of the 
Pattern Makers’ League of North America (AFL) —a group 
of pattern makers, formerly represented by the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) as part of a plant-wide unit, 
elected the Pattern Makers (AFL) to represent them as a 
separate craft unit. The employer held a 3-year contract 
of 1950 with the UAW and refused to bargain with the 
PMA. The Board ruled that a 3-year contract was not 
customary in the industry. (Source: Labor Relations 


Reporter, Aug. 3, 1953, 32 LRRM, p. 1439.) 


July 24 


Tue Wuire Hovse announced appointment of 4 of the 6 
members who are to serve on the reconstituted Atomic 
Energy Commission labor-management relations panel 
(see Chron. item for Mar. 24, 1953, MLR, May 1953). 
Cyrus 8. Ching, formerly director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, was named chairman, and 
Thomas W. Holland, Arthur M. Ross, and Philip Weiss, 


members.’ (Source: New York Times, July 24, 1953.) 


July 30 


Tue NLRB held that an employer who closed a northern 
plant and moved operations to the South to avoid bargain- 
ing with a union which had just won representation rights 
had illegally interfered with employee organizational rights, 
discriminated against workers for union activities, and 
refused to bargain with a majority union. The case 
involved the Mount Hope Finishing Co. et al., of North 
Dighton, Mass., and Tertile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). The employer, in case he did not reopen the 
northern plant, was ordered to offer the discharged em- 
ployees jobs at the southern plant, plus back pay and 
expenses of moving their families and household effects, 
and to bargain with the union at the southern plant if it 
represents a majority of employees in an appropriate unit. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Aug. 10, 1953: 32 
LRRM, p. 1492.) 


July 31 


Tue Federal Wage and Hour Administrator approved 
higher minimum hourly wage rates, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, for employees in the leather, leather goods, 
and related products industry in Puerto Rico, effective 
September 14, 1953. The new rates are 65 cents an hour 
(formerly 50 cents) for the hide curing division of the 
industry; 40 cents (formerly 27 cents) for the leather 
tanning and processing division; 32 cents (formerly 23 and 
32 cents) for the small leather goods, baseball, and softball 
division; and 40 cents (formerly 23, 32, and 35 cents) for 
the general division. (Source: Federal Register, Aug. 12, 
1953, p. 4762.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations | 





Negotiations and Arbitration 


Aluminum. Wage settlements affecting about 
30,000 production workers were reached in July 
1953 between the Aluminum Co. of America and 
3 unions—CIO Steelworkers, AFL Aluminum 
Workers, and AFL Trades’ Council. The agree- 
ment with the Steelworkers provided for a general 
hourly increase of 8% cents, and for an additional 
2 cents an hour for employees in southern and 
southwestern plants as a step toward narrowing 
the North-South wage differential. It was made 
effective July 13 and extends until July 31, 1954. 
The agreements with the AFL unions were reached 
under reopening provisions of contracts continuing 
until July 1, 1957, and provided for a general 
hourly increase of 4% cents, effective July 13, 1953. 
In addition, a 4-cent annual improvement factor, 
effective each July 1 under the existing contract, 
is to be increased to 5 cents beginning in 1954. 

Subsequently, ALCOA announced increases in 
aluminum prices. The company had previously 
stated that price adjustments “must necessarily 
result”’ from the new settlements. 


Electrical Products. Uourly wage increases rang- 
ing from 3 to 11 cents, retroactive to July 1, were 
provided in a 1-year agreement reached July 10 
between the Westinghouse Electric Corp. and the 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.). Under a lib- 
eralized pension plan, effective September 1, 
employees who retire at age 65 after 30 years’ 
service and who are eligible to receive maximum 
social-security benefits will receive $133 a month, 
including such benefits. The settlement, affecting 
about 20,000 employees, was negotiated under a 
contractual reopening provision.? It was subject 
to ratification not later than August 10 by the 
980 


UE-Westinghouse Conference Board and members 
of the union. A similar wage offer was rejected 
by the CIO Electrical Workers on the ground that 
the General Electric Co. and other firms had 
previously agreed to larger wage settlements.® 

Agreement was reached July 13 with the Fed- 
eration of Westinghouse Independent Salaried 
Unions on monthly wage increases ranging from 
$5 to $18.60 and improvements in pension bene- 
fits, affecting about 15,000 employees. These 
adjustments were comparable to the UE settle- 
ment. Subsequently, an additional 18,000 non- 
union production, clerical, supervisory, admin- 
istrative, and professional employees were granted 
similar increases in wages and pensions, 


Clothing. Wage agreements covering about 82,000 
dressmakers and 18,000 undergarment and neg- 
ligee workers were announced by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) on July 1 
following negotiations conducted under contrac- 
tual escalator provisions.?* The contracts provide 
for wage reopenings if the Consumer Price Index 
changes. The settlement between the [ILGWU 
Dress Joint Board and 5 employer associations, 
effective July 27, provided a 4.6-percent increase 
for pieceworkers, who comprise about three- 
fourths of the industry’s workers. Weekwork 
employees received increases ranging from $3 to 
$5aweek. Agreement was also reached to extend 
the present contract for 1 year, to January 31, 
1955, with certain changes. These included a 
$3 weekly increase in the minimum wage for 
examiners, pinkers, and cleaners, effective Janu- 
ary 31, 1954, and an increase from 2% percent to 
3 percent in employers’ contributions to the 
industry's retirement fund, effective July 1, 1954. 
{xtension of the contracts 7 months before the 
expiration date marked a new approach to col- 
lective bargaining in the dress industry, the union 
stated. 

Under the agreement affecting undergarment 
and negligee workers, effective September 1, em- 
ployees paid on a weekly basis will receive the 
same pay for 35 hours’ work as for 37% hours. 
Pieceworkers, who were placed on a 35-hour 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
3 See June 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 637). 

1 See August 1953 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 875). 

4 See July 1953 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 763). 
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workweek, will receive a 6-percent pay increase 
to compensate for the reduced workweek. This 
was the first agreement, the union stated, in which 
a major affiliate (Local 62) had complied with a 
resolution of the union’s 1953 convention direct- 
ing its locals not to sign contracts which do not 
provide a basic 35-hour workweek.‘ 


Airlines. Following joint negotiations between 6 
commercial airline companies (United, Trans 
World, Eastern, Northwest, Capital, and Na- 
tional) and the AFL Machinists, affecting about 
20,000 ground personnel, agreement was reached 
July 9 on a general hourly wage increase of 9 cents, 
retroactive to January 1, 1953. In addition, shift 
differentials at 5 of the airlines were increased from 
5 to 7 cents an hour for the second shift and from 
10 to 12 cents for the third shift, retroactive to 
May |, thus matching the differentials previously 
in effect at Eastern. Separate l-year contracts 
to be signed by each company were to remain in 
effect until June 30, 1954, and would continue 
thereafter, subject to a 30-day termination notice. 
The negotiations were conducted with the assist- 
ance of the National (Railway) Mediation Board. 


Textiles. A request by Botany Mills, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., for an hourly wage reduction of 31 
cents and a 2-cent hourly cut in thecompany’s 
contribution to a pension plan, was denied July 7 
under an arbitration-panel decision affecting about 
4,000 members of the CIO Textile Workers. In 
support of its request, Botany had emphasized a 
$5.5 million loss in 1952. It had claimed, in addi- 
tion, that its labor costs exceeded those of com- 
peting mills in the North and the South. Accord- 
ing to the union, however, Botany’s average hourly 
wage of $1.67 was in line with prevailing industry 
rates. 

Analyzing the company’s financial status, the 
arbitrators acknowledged that a generally unfavor- 
able business situation had existed in the textile 
industry in 1952, but they cited “evidence’’ that 
“pretty generally reveals an improvement in the 
condition of the industry” during the past 9 
months. Concerning Botany’s presentation of 
data showing that its employees received higher 
average hourly earnings than employees of the 


§ See May 1953 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 530). 


largest firms in the industry, the arbitrators held 
that relief based on this “apparent difference’’ was 
not justified. ‘The data made available,” they 
found, “did not reveal . . . how much of the dif- 
ference in average straight-time earnings was at- 
tributable to difference in wage rates and how 
much to other factors” such as differences in 
incentive systems, proportions of skills employed, 
ratios of men and women employees, and fringe 
benefits. Turning to the problem faced by the 
company as a result of the use of synthetic fibers, 
the arbitrators stated: “This problem is not one 
that is peculiar to Botany Mills alone . . . [and] 
is not one that can be resolved by giving relief to 
a particular company. ‘To adjust the wage scale 
in a single worsted plant to the lower levels of 
those branches of the textile industry that manu- 
facture substitute fabrics, or to import the lower 
southern wage scale will not solve the problem 
that is plaguing not only Botany but the entire 
worsted industy.”” A downward adjustment of 
wage rates to cope with the problem, the arbitra- 
tors stated, “may turn out to be a short-time pal- 
liative for a chronic ailment.’’ Noting that the 


textile industry has been witnessing a rapid devel- 
opment of synthetic fibers and new fabrics, they 


stated that the ultimate effects of these develop- 
ments upon the wool and worsted industry “can- 
not at this time be foreseen.’’ A previous request 
for a similar wage reduction by the American 
Woolen Co. had also been rejected by an arbitrator.* 


Rubber. Members of the CIO Rubber Workers 
employed at the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
were instructed by the union’s Firestone Policy 
Committee to prepare for a strike as a result_of a 
stalemate in wage negotiations being held under 
a contract reopening clause. No date was set, 
however, for a formal strike vote. Previously, the 
union had notified the company of its intention to 
cancel its contract on August 25, 1953, unless 
agreement was reached. 

Contract discussions were also being held with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; meetings with U. S. Rubber Co. were sched- 
uled to begin August 18.2- The union’s contract 
objectives were expected to center on a bargaining 
program previously adopted by its international 
policy committee.® 
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Petroleum. The CIO Oil Workers Union an- 
nounced on July 27 that it had concluded agree- 
ments providing for a general wage increase of 4 
percent—averaging about 9 cents an hour—with 
all but one of the major oil companies with which 
it has contracts. Wage negotiations with this 
company—Sinclair Oil Corp.—were scheduled to 
begin July 29. The present contract, which 
covers about 10,000 Sinclair refinery, pipeline, and 
oil-field production workers, continued automati- 
cally beyond the June 30 ending date, pending 
termination by either party after 60 days’ notice. 
Most of the major petroleum companies put into 
effect, as of July 1, a 4-percent pay increase for 
supervisory and nonunion employees, and had 
offered the same increase to organized workers. 


Nonferrous Metals. The Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union (Ind.) announced that its members 
had voted to authorize a strike against the 
Nation's principal nonferrous producers. Bar- 
gaining on the union’s proposal for a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase began in May, and contracts 
with Anaconda Copper Mining Co., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., and Kennecott Copper 
Co. expired June 30. The contract with Phelps 
Dodge Corp. was due to expire July 31. 


Farm Equipment. In & move to obtain the same 
wage and pension improvements recently nego- 
tiated with the major automobile companies,’ the 
CIO Automobile Workers authorized strike votes 
by its International Harvester Co. locals. Re- 
iterating its refusal to agree to the union’s pro- 
posals, International Harvester noted that its 
5-year contract with UAW, continuing until 
August 23, 1955, provides for a 60-day notice 
prior to that date, or any anniversary thereof, by 
either party before the contract may be reopened. 
Such notice had not been received from the union, 
the company stated. 


Labor Unity and Cooperation 


Efforts directed toward amalgamation and 
cooperative action within the labor movement 
continued during July.* But merger discussions 
between the AFL Teamsters and the CIO Brewery 
Workers collapsed amid CIO charges of raiding. 

An agreement that bans raiding and provides 
for joint action in wage negotiations was 


announced on July 2 by the AFL Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen and the CIO Packinghouse 
Workers.* According to a joint statement, the 
accord was prompted by the realization that “the 
attacks of reaction on the American labor move- 
ment will continue to grow in intensity.” It 
provides for (1) joint wage negotiations with 
companies having contracts with both unions; (2) 
refusal by either union to conclude a settlement 
with these companies without prior approval by 
the other; (3) joint “economic action’’ against 
employers whenever necessary; and (4) “‘all lawful 
support and assistance’’ by one union to the other 
in situations where one has established authorized 
picket lines or is engaged in strike action. 

The first test of the new pact occurred when 
members of the “Big Four’’ meatpackers rejected 
the unions’ request for joint meetings to discuss 
proposals for a “substantial’”’ wage increase and 
company-financed hospitalization, medical, and 
surgical plans.‘ 

The AFL Boot and Shoe Workers and the CIO 
Shoe Workers will work together to negotiate joint 
agreements with employers in an attempt to obtain 
uniform wages and working conditions. Both 
unions will cooperate in bargaining discussions 
that are scheduled to open in September with the 
International Shoe Co. and the Brown Manufac- 
turing Co., according to an announcement by the 
president of the AFL union. 

Efforts to achieve an amalgamation of 2 inde- 
pendent railroad unions failed when delegates to 
the twelfth triennial convention of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers rejected a proposal 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen urging merger discussions. The action 
was based on rejection by the BLE members in 
1948 of a similar proposal. 

Difficulties inherent in unifying the two major 
labor federations were pointed up in a statement 
issued by Walter P. Reuther, CIO president, 
charging the AFL Teamsters with “conducting a 
series of raiding excursions” against the CIO 
Brewery Workers. He stated that “these raids 

violate the spirit of the tentative no-raiding 
agreements worked out by the responsible leaders 
of the CIO and AFL.’ In fact, they seriously 
jeopardize that entire constructive program. The 
leaders of the Teamsters Union have in effect 
repudiated these efforts . The CIO, now as 
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in the past, is prepared to protect itself from raids 
such as those of the Teamsters.”’ The criticism 
was directed at a recent vote by members of 10 
New York Brewery Union locals to join the 
Teamsters. The action, involving about 10,000 
brewery workers, occurred after the Teamsters’ 
president, Dave Beck, stated that he would wel- 
come any Brewery Workers’ local that wanted to 
join the Teamsters. Reportedly, previous merger 
discussions between the 2 unions aimed at trans- 
ferring the entire BW membership to the Team- 
sters had collapsed after certain brewery locals 
registered dissatisfaction with the negotiations 
conducied by the BW president, Karl Feller. 


N. Y.-N. J. Waterfront 


The New York Shipping Association replied to 
a 24-point hiring plan proposed by the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) as a 
substitute for the shapeup. The employers 
accepted most of the union’s program but rejected, 
among others, a key proposal for joint employer- 
union administration and control of dock employ- 
ment centers. This proposal conflicted with the 
Waterfront Commission Acts previously enacted 


by New York and New Jersey State legislatures * 
establishing State-operated employment centers. 
Pointing out that the new legislation did not be- 
come effective until December 1, the employers 
urged retention of the shapeup, pending action by 
the waterfront commissions to establish employ- 
ment centers, register or license dock workers, and 


create administrative machinery. By agreement 
between the parties, the ILA’s hiring plan was the 
only proposal open for discussion at the prelimi- 
nary negotiations, which began in mid-July, to 
replace the present contract due to expire Septem- 
ber 30. Meanwhile, the New York locals were 
polled on a plan for a $5 per capita assessment to 
finance a court test of the constitutionality of the 
waterfront reform legislation. 

The ILA, in the meantime, was making final 
efforts to retain its AFL charter. The executive 
council of the union transmitted to the AFL on 
July 27 its proposals for complying with the 
Federation’s demand for reforms.’ The unions’ 
earlier plans had been rejected by the AFL.‘ 
Concurrently, ILA’s executive council took a step, 
possibly intended to provide proof to the AFL of 
its dedication to internal reform. The council 


announced that it had “summarily suspended and 
removed” Anthony Anastasia and other officials 
of Local 327-1 in Brooklyn, N. Y., and had ap- 
pointed 3 administrators to manage the local’s 
affairs and property. “Charges of, misconduct 
against the removed officers who claim to have been 
elected recently will follow within 30 days,” the 
council stated. Its action followed Anastasia’s 
announcement of a plan to merge 11 Brooklyn 
longshore locals. Anastasia, longtime rival of 
Joseph P. Ryan, ILA president, reportedly has 
been linked with waterfront criminal elements. 
However, when one of the administrators arrived 
in Anastasia’s office, he was refused permission to 
see the union’s books and was ordered not to come 
back without a court order. 


Other Developments 


As a step toward improvement of day-to-day 
labor-management relations in the steel industry, 
David J. McDonald, president of the CIO Steel- 
workers, and Benjamin J. Fairless, chairman of 
the U. S. Steel Corp., will make a series of joint 
visits to the company’s steel plants this fall. The 
proposed tour represents the fulfillment of a 
project originally developed by Mr. Fairless and 
the late Philip Murray, as an aftermath of the 
prolonged steel strike in 1952. The two officials 
reportedly plan to meet with key union and 
management representatives in each mill to discuss 
employee-employer problems. 

A common carrier that fails to deliver goods 
through a picket line to a struck plant during a 
labor dispute does not fulfill its legal duties and 
responsibilities and can be held liable for damages, 
according to a decision by the Federal district court 
in Oregon. ‘The ruling, which has been appealed, 
held 48 trucking companies, several railroads, and 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., responsible for 
damages because they refused to service the Port- 
land store of Montgomery Ward & Co. in 1941 
when it was picketed by retail clerks and ware- 
housemen affiliated with the AFL Teamsters. 
Arguments were scheduled to be heard by the 
court to fix damages in the company’s $3 million 
suit against the carriers. 

Montgomery Ward charged that the carriers 
failed to provide the transportation services they 
were obligated to furnish under their contracts. 
The companies maintained that continuation of 
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service across the picket lines would have exposed 
their employees to risk of death or injury. The 
court found that, in order to avoid difficulties with 
their own employees, the carriers had cooperated 
with union leaders in an attempt to destroy Ward’s 
business. Criticizing “the ritualistic recognition 
of a picket line under all circumstances by common 


carriers because of union pressures,”’ the court 


stated: “It was the duty of the carrier to stand a 
strike or surrender its operating franchise before 
joining in a conspiracy to destroy a business house 


with which it had no quarrel. If bankruptcy had 
been the result, then this is often the case where 
one attempts to fulfill one’s legal duties and 
responsibilities.” 

A company’s refusal to bargain with a newly 
certified labor union because it had a long-term 
contract with another union was held to be an 


unfair labor practice in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, under a decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board. The ruling, first of its 
kind in the Board’s history, involved the American 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and the 
Pattern Makers’ Association, a local affiliated with 
the AFL Pattern Makers’ League. Previously, 
the pattern makers were part of a plant-wide em- 
ployee unit covered by a 3-year contract signed 
with the CIO Automobile Workers in 1950. In 
1952, following a Board ruling that contracts of 
more than 2 years’ duration were no bar to new 
bargaining elections, a craft unit composed only 
of pattern makers employed by the company voted 
to be represented by the Pattern Makers’ Union. 
The company, however, refused to bargain with 
these employees until its contract with UAW 
expired. 
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Special Reviews 


Economic Stability in a Changing World: Essays in Eco- 
nomic Theory and Policy. By John H. Williams. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 284 pp. $5. 

Economic Essays. By R. F. Harrod. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1953. 301 pp. $4.50. 

In recent years we have seen the publication of a number 
of volumes, like the ones under review, which brought to- 
gether the more important essays and articles of economists 
who have made significant contributions to theory and 
policy over the past quarter of a century. These books 
have been especially valuable because they give form to 
and point up the elements of continuity in the thinking of 
these men and women, whose contributions have been 
associated not so much with some major work of general 
theory as they have been with a series of more or less 
discrete articles over a long period of time. 

Professor Williams’ book brings together some of his 
more important papers, organized into three groups. The 
first group, on economic theory and policy, contains his 
already famous presidential address (“An Economist’s 
Confessions’”’) before the American Economie Association 
in 1951. The second, which constitutes about half of the 
volume, presents six articles which appeared in Foreign 
Affairs, all of them dealing with the Marshall Plan. The 
third section is made up of two of his earlier papers, in- 
cluding the well known review of Keynes’ Treatise on 
Money. 

Mr. Harrod’s papers are also organized into three sections: 
The first contains two memoranda which the author sub- 
mitted to British Royal Commissions. In one, Mr. Har- 
rod supports the idea of subsidies to families with children 
and presents an elaborate insurance scheme for financing 
these subsidies; in the second, he casts doubt upon the 
wisdom of equal pay for men and women, arguing that this 
might cause disemployment of women on the one hand 


and the diversion of women from motherhood to paid 
work on the other. The second section, which, as in 
Williams’ book, also constitutes about half of the volume, 
presents eight papers dealing with the theory of imperfect 
competition. Included are two papers which antedate the 
work of Mrs. Joan Robinson and Professor E. Chamberlin, 
whose names are usually associated with that subject, and 
there is no doubt as to where Mr. Harrod thinks the genesis 
of the theory of imperfect competition is to be found. 
He says, “I will not conceal, however, that the pride of 
authorship has been one motive for republication [of his 
papers]. It appears to me that the most important points 
in the doctrines subsequently developed are present in 
these two articles.” The third section of the book sum- 
marizes the author’s major conclusions concerning Keynes’ 
theories. 

Although Williams and Harrod come from different 
countries and different backgrounds (Williams, the expert 
on banking and international trade, never had a course in 
money and banking), they wrote during approximately 
the same periods of time and it was inevitable that they 
would discuss many of the same subjects. The touchstone 
of their similarities as well as their differences can perhaps 
best be seen in their treatment of Keynes. Both have 
been great admirers, although not uncritical ones, of 
Keynes. They agree, in fact, that when all is said and 
done Keynes’ General Theory ends up presenting a static 
equilibrium system, and both emphasize the need for de- 
velopment of a dynamic approach. From that point, they 
diverge in a very fundamental way. Mr. Harrod goes on 
to attempt the formulation of at least the outlines of a 
dynamic theory, the hallmark of which appears to be a 
marriage between the acceleration principle and the multi- 
plier theory. Professor Williams has an aversion to any 
formulation which aims at being the theory. His aversion 
includes not only equilibrium theory with its emphasis on 
the long run and its characterization of short-run phenom- 
ena as outside scope, but also any logically congruent dy- 
namic theory which pretends to universality. In fact, he 
hasn’t much use for “dynamizing’’ economic theory, saying 
“of course the answer that is now fashionable for all such 
criticism, whether in international trade or other fields, is 
that we must ‘dynamize’ the static theory. But I as yet 
have little faith.” And again, he says, ‘economic theoriz- 
ing seems to me pointless unless it is aimed at what to do.” 
Perhaps this is the reason why the bulk of Professor Wil- 
liams’ book deals with one of the major policy questions of 
our time (the Marshall Plan), while Mr. Harrod’s major 
emphasis in the greater part of his volume is on structural 
formulations of the theory of imperfect competition. 

—Seyrmour L, Wourrein, 


The Harvest Labor Market in California. By Lloyd H. 
Fisher. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1953. 183 pp. $4.50. 

This survey of the California farm labor market applies 
the tools of economic analysis to the perennial contro- 
versies over the sufficiency of the State’s seasonal farm 
labor supply. 
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The author reviews the successive waves of foreign labor 
which have gone into California’s fields to harvest its 
crops. He tells of the attempt made in 1852 to introduce 
@ systern of indentured labor, which failed of passage in 
the legislature, and the turning toward immigration for 
obtaining labor. The importation of thousands of Chinese 
laborers brought in the “gang boss’ system which so long 
has been a feature of the California farm labor market. 
The Chinese were unable to maintain their dominance, 
however, partly because the Japanese were systematically 
underbidding them for the work. The Japanese intro- 
duced some refinements in the gang boss system, such as 
the centralized camp for workers between jobs, the 
“quickie” strike at the height of the harvest season, and 
collusion between gang bosses in making bids to farmers. 
By 1915, however, large-scale Japanese contract labor was 
finished; many of the Japanese had purchased farms of 
their own. During World War I the first Mexican period 
began, ending in a series of strikes and disorder on the 
part of Mexican workers which closed the period in the 
late 1920's. Filipinos were coming into California by the 
tens of thousands at this time, but they stopped coming 
when the depression of the 1930’s began to furnish ‘‘dust- 
bowl refugees’? who were glad to get California harvest 
jobs. Now, once again, California is in a Mexican period, 
but much better balanced with domestic labor. 

Mr. Fisher describes the efforts of California employer 
groups to control harvest wage rates as successful in the 
main. He recognizes, however, that the fear of crop 
spoilage breaks the “united front’ on wage rates. He 
says that “the effect of a higher wage coupled with an 
employment offer is to confront every other employer of 
harvest labor with the clear probability that he will lose 
his labor supply unless he meets his competitor’s wage 
offer.” 

Consideration of the Government’s role in wage determi- 
nation is primarily confined to the World War II wage 
stabilization program, which is summed up as “a growers’ 
program administered by a public agency.” In this con- 
nection, we may note that the book does not cover the 
Department of Labor’s activities under the new Mexican 
farm labor program, a natural omission since the original 
text of the book was written in 1949 before the existing 
program came into being under a law of 1951 (Pub. L. 78). 
Fisher believes that the role of government in wage deter- 
mination has been to place the stamp of legitimate 
authority on the private agreements of employers. 

The Harvest Labor Market in California discusses an 
interesting aspect of migratory agricultural labor, namely, 
that it is essentially structureless—(a) occupationally, 
since the work, being unskilled, can quickly be learned by 
anyone of any age; (b) organizationally, for there is no 
unionization with its accompaniment of seniority rights and 
limitation of new workers; and (c) contractually between 
the individual worker and employer, as the crew leader 
intermediary prevents the setting up of informal relations 
(and their consequent moral obligations) between them. 


Although obsolete in that it does not cover the recent 
strides made by the Department of Labor’s Farm Place- 
ment Service in decasualizing harvest employment by 
better organization of the labor market, this book is worth 
reading if only to gain an understanding of why the harvest 
labor market can absorb an almost limitless number of 
workers. 


Agricultural Labor 


Crop Production Practices—Labor, Power, and Materials, 
by Operation: Mountain and Pacific States. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, 1953. 302 pp., map; proc- 
essed. (F. M. 92, Section 5.) 

This is the final section of a series dealing with man-hour, 
power, and material (seed, fertilizers, irrigation water, 
insecticides, etc.) requirements for each of the major crops 
throughout the United States. Sections 1-4 cover, 
respectively, the following regions: Northeast; Corn Belt 
and Lake States; Appalachian, Southeast, and Mississippi 
Delta; and the Great Plains. In addition to these reports, 
more detailed publications have been published by the 
BAE for Idaho, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Mississippi 
(F. M. 95, 100, 102, 103). 


Farm Labor in California: Special Report of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Agriculture and Livestock 
Problems ... [Sacramento, California Legislature], 
Senate, 1953. 63 pp., charts. 

Survey of present and future farm labor needs of Cali- 
fornia, including the need for Mexican nationals. Also 
gives wage rates as compared with those of other States. 
Charts furnish a guide to locations and peak seasons of 
work for each crop. 


A California Farm Labor Study: Labor-Management Rela- 
tionships and Personnel Practices, Market Milk Dairies, 
Fresno County, California. By Varden Fuller and 
George L. Viles. [Berkeley?], University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture, 1953. 44 pp., charts. 
(Mimeograph Rept. 140.) 

A comprehensive study of working conditions in milking 
barns. Subjects covered include job mobility, amounts 
of work performed, wages, perquisites, hours of work, 
housing, and reasons for labor turnover. 


Regular Hired Workers on Commercial Dairy Farms in 


Connecticut, April 1950-April 1952. By Robert G. 
Burnight, Walter C. McKain, Jr., Paul L. Putnam. 
Storrs, University of Connecticut, College of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1953. 40 
pp. (Bull. 267.) 


Migratory Agricultural Labor in the United States—An 
Annotated Bibliography of Selected References. Com- 
piled by Josiah C. Folsom. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Library, 1953. 64 pp. 
(Library List 59.) 
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Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship Statistics: A Summary of National Data on 
Registered Apprentices and Apprenticeship Systems in 
the United States, 1949-1952. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
1953. 33 pp., charts; processed. (Technical Bull. 
T-137.) Free. 


Labor-Management Participation in Area-Wide Apprentice- 
ship Systems. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1953. 16 pp.; proc- 
essed. (Technical Bull. T-136.) Free. 


A Half-Century of Experience in Training Machinists. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, 1953. 15 pp., charts; processed. 
(Technical Bull. T-138.) Free. 

Analysis of operation of the apprenticeship system of 
the Kearney and Trecker Corporation, West Allis, Wis., 

1901-52. 


National Apprenticeship Standards: Photoengravers, Com- 
mercial Establishments. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1953. 25 
pp., forms. Free. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship also made available 
recently its 1953 revision of apprenticeship and training 
standards for the electrical contracting industry. 


La Situation de l’Apprentissage par Contrat en France. 
(In Revue Frangaise du Travail, Ministére du 
Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Numéro Special, 
Paris, 1952; 89 pp. 200 francs.) 

Report on a special inquiry into conditions of contract 
apprenticeship in France in 1951, made by the Ministry 
of Labor and Social Welfare, with recommendations for 
improvement. 


Employment 


The Public Employment Service System, 1933-19538—A 
Brief History. (In Employment Security Review, 
U. 5. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security, U. 8. Employment Service, Washington, 
June 1953; 70 pp., charts, illus. 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Report of Proceedings of the 16th Annual Meeting, Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Security Agencies, 
September 15-18, 1952, Salt Lake City, Utah. [Wash- 
ington, W. R. Curtis, Executive Secretary of the 
Conference, U. 8. Department of Labor Building, 
1953.) 151 pp. Free. 


Textile Employment Changes in New Hampshire, 1947 to 
1952, in Comparison With Otner Parts of the United 
States. By William J. Roy. [Concord, Department 
of Labor], Division of Employment Security, 1953. 
20 pp., charts; processed. 


Measurement of Labor Turnover. By Jeanette G. Siegel. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1953. 4 pp. (Serial R. 2098; re- 
printed from Monthly Labor Review, May 1953.) 
Free. 

Betenkning Vedrgérende Beskaftigelsens Sasonsvingninger. 
Copenhagen, Arbejdsmarkedskommission, 1953. 187 
pp., charts. 

A report on seasonal employment in Denmark. 


Handicapped 


Minutes of Spring Meeting of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, Washing- 
ton, April 23, 1953. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, 1953. 68 pp., illus.; processed. Free. 


Annual Report, Rehabilitation Commission [for Physically 
Handicapped Persons), New Jersey Department of 
Labor and Industry, July 1, 1951-June 30, 1962. 
(Trenton, 19527] 33 pp.; processed. 


Doing Something for the Disabled. By Mary E. Switzer 
and Howard A. Rusk. Washington, Public Affairs 
Committee (in cooperation with National Rehabilita- 
tion Association), 1953. 28 pp. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet 197.) 25 cents. 

What Can We Do for the Handicapped? (In Platform, 
Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 West 42d Street, New 
York, February 1953; 22 pp., bibliography, illus. 25 
cents.) 

Industrial Rehabilitation Units: A British Experiment. By 
W. L. Buxton. (/n International Labor Review, 
Geneva, June 1953, pp. 535-548. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Housing 


Reading List on Housing in the United States. Washington, 
U. S. Housing and Home Finance Agency, January 
1953. 43 pp. 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


A Survey of Housing Research in the United States. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
1952. 723 pp. $3, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Cooperative Housing in the United States. By Philip J. 
Dodge. (Jn Review of International Cooperation, 
London, June-July 1953, pp. 154-158, illus. 2s. 6d.) 

Other articles in the June-July issue of the periodical, 
which, except for a few pages, is entirely devoted to co- 
operative housing, include: Cooperative Housing in 

Sweden: Effects on the Type and Standard of Houso; 

Cooperative Housing in Finland: The Work of the Haka 

Societies; and Housing Finance in Europe 
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The Role of Federal Credit Aids in Residential Construction. 
By Leo Grebler. New York, National Bureau of 
Eeonomie Research, Inc., 1953. 76 pp., charts. 
(Occasional Paper 39; Studies in Capital Formation 
and Financing.) $1. 


Activities of the European Labor Movement in the Housing 
Field. By Heinz Umrath. [Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, European Re- 
gional Organization’), 1952. 93 pp., bibliography; 


processed. 


Income 


Income of Persons in the United States: 1951. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1953. 32 pp. 
sumer Income, Series P—60, No. 11.) 


(Current Population Reports, Con- 
15 cents, Bureau 
of the Census. 
Another report (No. 12, 20 cents) in this series presents 
data on family income in the United States, 1951. 


National Income and Product of the United States, 1952. 
(In Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, Washington, 
July 1953, pp. 6-32. 30 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 

An article on “State Income Payments in 1952” in the 
August Survey of Current Business gives estimates, for 
each State and the District of Columbia, of total and per 
capita income payments. 


Statistics of National Income and Expenditure. New York, 
United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 
1953. 62 pp., bibliographies. (Statistical Papers, 
Series H, No. 3; Sales No., 1953, XVII, 1.) 50 cents, 
Columbia University, International Documents Serv- 
ice, New York 27 

Data for more than 70 countries are given for various 

years from 1938 to 1951 


National Survey of Personal Incomes and Savings, [Great 
Britain]: Part 111, The Ownership of Liquid and Non- 

By H. F. Lydall. (/n Bulletin of the 
Institute of Statisties, Oxford, 
1953, pp. 193-236, charts. 


Liquid Assets. 
Oxford University 
England, June-July 
38. 6d.) 

Third in the series of papers on results of what is said to 
be the first survey in Great Britain in which “a nationwide 
sample of people of all classes were asked for detailed 
information about their incomes and assets.”’ The first 
paper (November—December 1952 Oxford Bulletin) out- 
lined aims of the survey, methods employed, and general 
findings; the second paper (February-March i953 Oxford 
Bulletin) dealt with distribution of personal incomes. 


National Income Statistics of Japan, [Fiscal Year 1951-62). 
[Tokyo?], Economie Counsel Board, 1953. 117 pp., 
charts. 

Includes information on personal incomes and expendi- 
tures 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Work Injuries in the United States During 1951. By 
Frank 8. McElroy and Robert 8. Barker. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1953. 41 pp., charts. (Bull. 1137.) 25 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

A collection of basic work-injury data for each major 
industry. 


Handbook of Accident Prevention for Business and Industry. 
Chieago, National Safety Council, 1953. 93 pp., 
diagrams, forms, illus. 

Written for the manager of a small business or for super- 
visors with similar responsibilities in single departments 
of large organizations. 


Industrial Safety and Health in the United States. By 
Herman M. and Anne R. Somers. (Jn Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 
1953, pp. 475-496. $1.25.) 


1953-54 Edition. 
1953. 48 pp. 


National Directory of Safety Films, 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 


75 cents. 


Safety in Coal Mines: Volume I, Organization on the 
National and International Levels. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1953. (Studies and Reports, 
New Series, 33.) 266 pp. $1.50. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO. 

Covers accident risks and injury rates, official adminis- 
tration and inspection services, and general safety activi- 
ties in various countries 


Industrial Hygiene 


Arsenic Trioxide Erposure in Industry. By Sherman 8. 
Pinto, M.D., and Charles M. McGill, M.D. (Un 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, July 1953, 
pp. 281-287, bibliography, charts. 75 cents.) 

Clinical discussion of bodily effects of white arsenic, 
with suggestions for worker protection. 


Designing Exhaust for Control of Beryllium Fumes, Dusts, 
and Mists. By C. W. Schwenzfeier, Jr. (Jn Trans- 
actions of Chemical-Toxicological and Engineering 
Conferences, 17th Annual Meeting, Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation of America, November 19, 1952, 
pp. 15-28, illus. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1953. Transac- 
tions Bull. 23. 75 cents.) 


Field Study of Radioactive Static Eliminators. By George W. 
Paul and Saul J. Harris. (Jn Monthly Review, New 
York State Department of Labor, Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Safety Standards, New York, 
May 1958, pp. 17-20.) 

Report on a survey of hazards in industrial uses of the 
eliminators in New York State, with suggestions for 

“reasonably safe use.” 
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Health of Workers in Chromate Producing Industry. Wash- 
ington, Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, 1953. 131 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. 
(PHS Publication 192.) 50 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Comprehensive clinical and environmental study which 
substantiates the existence of a lung cancer problem 
among chromate workers, helps to identify the causative 
agents, and presents recommendations for worker protec- 
tion. 


Occupational Health and Related Motion Pictures, Film 
Strips, and Slides. Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, Public Health Service, Division of Occupa- 
tional Health, 1952. 24 pp.; processed. 


Industrial Relations 


Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1952. Washington, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1953. 37 pp. (Bull. 1136.) 25 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Federal Seizures in Labor-Management Disputes, 1917-52. 
By Bernard Yabroff and Daniel P. Willis, Jr. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1953. 5 pp. (Serial R. 2100; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, June 1953.) Free. 

Presidential Seizures in Labor Disputes. By Frank M. 


Kleiler. (/n Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 1953, pp. 547-556. $1.25.) 


White House and Labor Disputes. By John R. Steelman. 
(In Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York, 
April 16, 1953, pp. 14, 22-23. 40 cents.) 

Reviews the history of presidential intervention in labor 
disputes. 

Injunctions, Seizure and Compulsory Arbitration. By 
Charles O. Gregory. (In Temple Law Quarterly, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Spring 1953, pp. 397-405. $1.25.) 

Approaches to the Solution of Employer-Employee Problems: 
Third Annual Conference on Industrial Relations, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, [November 1952]. Salt Lake City, 
University of Utah, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
[1953?]. 47 pp.; processed. 

Labor Relations and the Law. Edited by Robert E. 
Mathews. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1953. 
xlviii, 1100 pp. (Law School Casebook Series.) 
$8.50. 

Compiled by a group of teachers and practitioners of 
labor law. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Helping Employees Adjust to Retirement: I, A Survey of 
Pre-Retirement Practices in Industry; II, A Survey of 
Post-Retirement Practices in Industry. By Charles P. 
Boyle. (Jn Personnel, New York, November 1952, 
pp. 261-274; March 1953, pp. 441-452. $1 each.) 


Retirement and the Industrial Worker—Prospect and 
Reality. By Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge. 
New York, Columbia University, Teachers College, 
Institute of Adult Education and Institute of Psycho- 
logical Research, 1953. 105 pp., bibliography. 
(Retirement and Adjustment Series, 17.) $2.75. 

Report on an investigation of attitudes toward retire- 
ment of @ representative sample of unionized cloakmakers 

55 years of age and over in the New York City needle 

trades. In order to estimate attitudes before, at, and 

after retirement, three groups were interviewed—those 
still on the job, those who although still working had 

applied for retirement, and those already retired on a 

union pension. 


Facing the Implications of an Aging Population. By 
Philip M. Hauser. (Jn Social Service Review, 
Chicago, June 1953, pp. 162-176, bibliography. 
$1.75.) 


Proceedings of the Second Institute on Aging, April 17, 18, 
1953, Washington University Campus, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Louis, Washington University, 1953. 58 pp.; 
processed. 


Report of the Secretary, Illinois Committee on Aging, 
February 1, 1962-January 31, 1953. [Springfield?], 
1953. Various pagings; processed. 


Old Age in Rhode Island: Report of the Governor's Commis-— 
sion to Study Problems of the Aged. Providence, 1953. , 
143 pp., charts. 

Findings of a field study made early in 1953 with the 
help of the Bureau of the Census, together with recom- 
mendations by the Commission for a comprehensive, 
coordinated approach to the problems and needs of the 
aged, 


Pensions 


11th Annual Pension Study Featuring New Pension-Welfare 
Plan Policy Problems. (In Journal of Commerce, 
New York, June 19, 1953, Second Section; 31 pp., 
charts.) 


A Survey of Pension Planning. By Robert E. Sibson. 
Chicago, New York, etc., Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 1953. 184 pp. $2. 


Retirement Protection for State and Local Employees: Ten 
Years of Growth. By Dorothy McCamman. (/n 
Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, May 1953, pp. 3-10, 24. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Age Security in Postwar Britain: Adjusting Pensions 
to Rising Prices, 1946-62. By Helen Fisher Hohman. 
(In Sociai Service Review, Chicago, June 1953, pp. 
177-192. $1.75.) 
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Personnel Management 


A Guide to Good Labor Relations: Analysis of Personnel 
Practices in the Cleveland Area, June 1953. Cleve- 
land, Dhio, Associated Industries of Cleveland, 1953. 
Various pagings. 

A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Personnel Admin- 
istration. By Keith Davis. Austin, University of 
Texas, Bureau of Business Research, August 1952. 
22 pp. (Bibliography Series, 1.) Rev. ed. 


Polls of Employee Opinions and What To Do with Them, 
Pasadena, California Institute of Technology, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, [19527]. 27 pp., bibliography. 
(Bull. 21.) $1. 

Address presented under auspices of Life Office Manage- 

ment Association, May 27, 1952. 


Selecting and Using Practical Personnel Tests. By Joseph 
EK. King. Berkeley, California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, Research Division, 1952. 15 pp., 
charts, forms, illus. (Management Report 140.) $1. 


Social Security (General) 


Actuarial Aspects of Financing Old- Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. By Robert J. Myers. (Jn Social Security Bul- 
letin, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Social Security Administration, Washington, 
June 1953, pp. 3-10, 26. 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Thirteenth Annual Report of Board of Trustees of Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, [Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1952). Washington, 1953. 38 
pp. (Senate Doc. 48, 83d Cong., Ist Sess.) 


Group Insurance and Employee Retirement Plans. By 
Louise Wolters Ilse. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. 438 pp., bibliography. $7.50. 

Traces history, development, and characteristics of 
group insurance in the United States, and of its various 
life, accident and health, hospital and related 
fields, and annuities. Contains a chapter on group insur- 
ance during wartime. The early attitude of trade unions 
toward group insurance, and collective-bargaining develop- 
ments in this field after World War II, are noted. 


segments 


Annual Report (of| Railroad Retirement Board, for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1952, With the Fijth Actuarial 
Valuation. Chicago, U. 8. Railroad Retirement 
Board, 1953. 302 pp., charts. $1, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 

The report includes a 16-year analysis of operations 
under the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts, and a summary of changes in basic 


legislation made by 1951 and 1952 amendments. 


The Cost of Social Services [in Great Britain), 1938-1952. 
(Jn Planning, P E P (Political and Economic Plan- 
ning), London, June 15, 1953; 12 pp.) 


The Rationale of the Social Services, [Great Britain]. By 
Walter Hagenbuch. (Jn Lloyd’s Bank Review, Lon- 
don, July 1953, pp. 1-16.) 

Discusses future of Britain’s social services in terms of 
objectives, i. e., relief of poverty, socialization of national 
income, or promotion of greater equality of individual 
incomes. Also considers extension of contributory insur- 
ance principle in order to reduce cost without impairing 
essential services to needy, and in order to limit extension 
of State control and restore greater freedom of individual 
choice in spending. 


Social Sweden. Stockholm, Social Welfare Board, 1952. 
462 pp., charts, illus. 

Revised edition of Social Work and Legislation in Sweden, 
published in 1938 by the Social Welfare Board. Chapter 
headings include social-insurance schemes, family-welfare 
services, public assistance, health services, housing policy, 
the educational system (including vocational training), 
the employment market (including information on bar- 
gaining associations and labor legislation), and workers’ 
protection and welfare. 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wage Differentials and Rate Structures Among 40 Labor 
Markets, 1951-52. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1953. 17 pp. 
(Bull. 1135; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1952, January and March 1953.) 20 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, July 1, 1952. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1953. 35 pp. (Bull. 1134.) 20 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Compensation and Service of Railroad Employees—Statis- 
tical Tables, 1951. Chicago, U. 8. Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, 1953. 194 pp. 


Salaries in Effect in Fire Departments of the United States 
and Canada, April 1953. Washington, International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1953. 12 pp. (Re- 
printed from International Fire Fighter for April 
1953.) 

A tabulation (also reprinted) in the May International 
Fire Fighter shows employment, hours worked, and 
general working conditions in fire departments of the 
United States and Canada in January 1953, by city. 


Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 
1952-538. Washington, National Education Associa- 
tion, Research Division, 1953. 95 pp. (Research 
Bull., Vol. XX XI, 2.) 


Salesmen's Compensation: Volume I—Part I, Principles 
and Practice, Part II, Statistical Survey; Volume I], 
Case Studies and Commentaries. By Harry R. Tosdal 
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and Waller Carson, Jr. Boston, Harvard University, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Divi- 
sion of Research, 1953. 2 vols. $11.50. 


Les Salaires en France en 1952. (In Bulletin Mensuel de 
Statistique, Institut National de la Statistique et des 
Etudes Economiques, Paris, Nouvelle Série, Supplé- 
ment Avril-Juin 1953, pp. 50-63.) 

Statistics and discussion of wages in France in 1952 and 
earlier years, together with data on payments in kind, 
family allowances, etc. 


Miscellaneous 


Economics in the Public Service: Administrative Aspects of 
the Employment Act. By Edwin G. Nourse. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953. 511 pp. $6. 

The first chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
which was set up under the Employment Act of 1946, has 
presented in this book what he regards as “significant and 
illuminating features of the philosophical and historical 
background out of which the Employment Act emerged.” 


Fortieth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, Fiscal Year 
1952. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 1953. 
109 pp. 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor. Geneva, 


United Nations and Internativnal Labor Office, 1953. 
619 pp. $3.75. Distributed in United States by 


Washington Branch of ILO. 
The above report, which is summarized in this issue of 


the Monthly Labor Review (p. 944), is Supplement 13 in 
Official Records of 16th session of Economic and Social 
Council, United Nations, and No. 36 of Studies and Re- 
ports (New Series) of International Labor Office. 


Social Responsibilities of the Businessman. By Howard R. 
Bowen. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953. 276 
pp., bibliography. $3.50. 

One of a series of studies on “ethics and economie life’ 
begun under the auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches, since merged with other agencies to form the 
National Council of Churches. 


A Source List of Selected Labor Statistics. New York, 
Special Libraries Association, 1953. 113 pp. Rev. ed. 
$2. 


Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, National Coal 
Board, (Great Britain], for the Year Ended December 
31, 1952. London, 1953. 249 pp., charts, map. 
8s. 6d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 
Includes sections on manpower and productivity and on 
safety and health in the industry. 


The Slump in the Cotton Industry, [Great Britain], 19652. 
By H. A. Turner and Roland Smith. (/n Bulletin 
of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, Ox- 
ford, England, April 1953, pp. 105-132, charts. 3s. 6d.) 

The “slump” in the cotton industry is considered in re- 
lation to unemployment, prices, consumer incomes and 
expenditures, and other factors. 


Pakistan Labor Year Book, 1952: A Factual and Statistical 
Annual of Labor Conditions in Pakistan. By M. 
Shafi. Karachi, Pakistan Labor Publications, [19527]. 
533 pp. $7.14. 


The Pattern of Life in Poland. Paris, Mid-European Re- 
search and Planning Centre, 1952. 

“The Pattern of Life in Poland” is the title of a series 
of 21 reports (published or projected). Of special labor 
interest are those on labor legislation, trade unions, and 
cooperative societies. 





Current Labor Statistics 





A.—Employment and Payrolls 


994 Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

995 Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 

999 Table A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 

1002 Table A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 

1002 Table A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 

1003 Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 

1004 Table A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ' 

1005 Table A-8: Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


B.—Labor Turnover 


1006 Table B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turnover 

1007 Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


1009 Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees 

1025 Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

1025 Table C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 

1026 Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

1027 Table C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas ' 


1 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 

Nors.—Beginning with the May 1953 issue, data shown in tables A-2, A-3, A-4, A-5, C-1, C-2, C-3, and C-4 
have been revised because of adjustment to more recent benchmark levels. These data cannot be used with 
those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data for earlier years are avail- 
able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In subsequent issues of the Review, technical notes will 
describe these revisions. 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living 

1034 Table D-1: Consumer price index—United States average, all items and com- 
modity groups 

1035 Table D-2: Consumer price index—United States average, food and its subgroups 

1035 Table D-3: Consumer price index—United States average, all items and food 

1036 Table D-4: Consumer price index—all items indexes for selected dates, by city 

1037 Table D-5: Consumer price index—all items and commodity groups, except 
food, by city 

1038 Table D-6: Consumer price index—food and its subgroups, by city 

1039 Table D-7: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

1040 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 
(1947-49= 100) ‘ 

1041 Table D-9: Special wholesale price indexes (1947-49= 100) 


E.—Work Stoppages 
1042 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Building and Construction 

1043. Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 

1044 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on fed- 
erally financed new construction, by type of construction 

1045 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

1046 Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 


1047 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 








July | sane May 


Feb. | Jan. 








Total, both sexes 





Total labor force 


Olvilian labor force.. 
Unemployment _ 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks 
Unemployed over 26 weeks 
Employment 
a emer yy 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours * 
Witha but not at work #__- 
soe 
orked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 
With a job but not at work’... .. 


-8 


PPEts Poet te pretrs hy 


rearnshk2 








67,419 | 67,642 


63,958 | 64,176 
1, 942 
1,174 
476 
116 


60, 300 | 67,047 | 60, 566 | 


62,921 63, 146 
1,412 1, 284 ° 1, 604 
822 704 872 
422 
130 
122 106 
58 70 
62, 354 | 62, 234 
55,300 | 54, 636 
43. 824 q 
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Total labor force 


Civilian labor force 
Unemployment 
—- ~~ 
pe we yy 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 
With a job but not at work # 
Agricultura 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked |-14 hours. 
With a job but not at work 








o 








& 


ages 
28 


peer p88 
BESERELSse 









































Total labor force... .. 


Civilian labor force 
Unemployment 
Employment 
onagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more 


19, 334 
17, 620 
13. 138 


17 








Worked 1-14 hours ¢ | { “ , 07% 1, 
With a job but not at work '. a : 

Agricultura 1, 434 | 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 
With a job but not at work’... 


1,714 
876 
778 
56 
14 | 4 





34 


18, 912 | 
478 
18, 43 


° 13, OF 
Worked 15-34 hours. ........... 2 . 2, 2, 


| 19, 608 19, 501 





19, 2 


600 
18, 962 
17, 808 
-t 


19, 242 
504 
| 18, 676 

17, 2 





























' Estimates are subject to camping variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small, Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution, alt data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 
group totals 

* Beginning with January 1953, figures are not entirely comparable with 
those for previous months as a result of the introduction of materials from the 
199 Cen-us inte the estimating procedure used in deriving current labor 
force estimates. However, the differences are minor in most respects. For 
explanation see Census Bureau's Current Population Reports, Series P-57. 
No. 127, Monthly Report on the Labor Force: January 1953. Also, the total 
labor force beginning January 1953 includes an additional 150,000 members of 
the Armed Forces— the number overseas in 1940 who had been omitted from 
the 1940 Census and subsequent current estimates. 


+ Total labor force, which consists of the civilian labor force and the Armed 
Forces, is not shown for the most recent months because of security 
restrictions 

« Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 

+ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of layoff. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group ' 
{In thousands] 





Annual 
1953 average 


Industry group and industry = 
July | June 
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May | April | Mar. | Feb. 1052 | 1951 
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Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 0} 105.7} 103.3) 102.3) 99.2) 97.8} 97.4) 101.6 


Contract construction 76; 2, 2,492) 2,416) 2, 2, 280 1 2. 497 
Nonbuilding construction._..............}.... 519 406 | 456 408 400 

Highway and street side . 5) 217.4) 186.8) ! 1%) 3 176. 5 

Other nonbuilding construction... -. 282. 278.4; 269. " . 252.4 ' 283. 9 


| 
Building construction = |1, 996 11,960 |1,801 /|1,877 2, 037 
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Painting and decorating -- 155.1] 147.3) 140.9) 13 128 9 128.7) 148.3 
Electrical work 150. 180.9 149.5) 148. 2! 148 8] 150.3) 154.3 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


[In thousands} 








Industry group and industry 


June | May Apr. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


{In thousands) 





1953 





Industry group and industry 


July ; June | May | Apr. ies | Feb. . | Dee. | Nov. 
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| 
Manufact uring—C ontinued | 
Primary metal industries 1, 336. 9 1, 344. 7)1, 337.9 1, 343 9 1, 343. 6) 1, 338. 9)1, 1, 330. 5/1, 317. 6/1, 306. 8}1, 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

mills. 660.9] 655.3) 656.6) 656.5) 654 4 649.7) 645.1) 643.3 
Iron and steel foundries_. 250.4) 251.5) 253. 71 253.2) 253. 7; 255.8; 254.7) 251.4 


5 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 

ferrous metals 52. ! 3} 51.5) 51.2) 50.8 ’ 49.55 49.9 49.9 
Secondary smelting and refining of non- 

ferrous metals 12. 9 12.9 12.7 12.7 ‘ 12. 6 12.2 12.0 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 

ferrous metals . 22.9} 123.1) 122.0) 119.9) 4 116.1) 114.3 
Nonferrous foundries 5.8} 94.6) 97.2) g& 2} 98.3) 8| 97.5 4.8) 91.8 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries. 4 4° 149.8) 140.1 L 144.8) 1441 
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Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware... 
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plumbers’ supplies xe 
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Metal stamping, coating, and engrav = 

Lighting fixtures 
Fabricated wire products 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal prod- 
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Engines and turbines... od 
Agricultural machinery and tractors... 
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Office and store machines and devices__ 
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tribution, and industrial sgue.. 

Electrical appliances. .... 
Insulated wire and cable... 

. Electrical equipment for vehicles. 
Electric lamps... 
Communication equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products 
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Other aircraft parts an equipment 
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Boatbuilding and repairing... . 
Railroad equipment. -. 
Other transportation equipment. . 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Musical instruments and parts 
Toys and sporting goods 
Pens, pencils, and other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 
Fabricated plastic products. dad 5.9) 7! 
Other manufacturing industries. _- lee----) 165.0) 164.4 


Seeffootnotes at end of table 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 


[In thousands} 





1952 Annual 


1983 average 





Industry group and industry 


OO 7 oe 
July June | May | Apr. Mar. Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Seve | Aug. 


' 
Tranepor tation and public utilities 4,345 4,312 4,280 4,244 4,210 4, 210) b 
Transportation ose ‘ 2,000 2,088 2,987 99 2,914 (2,995 (2, 
Interstate railroads... : : 1, 308 ; 900. 5.1, 356 41,347 51,406.01, 412.5 
Class I railroads oe ore 1,25 _ 51,3 > , 184. 8/1, 195. 6/1, 222. 7) 1, 238. 8)1, 
Local railways and bus lines... .... 130 : : 31.3) 131.5) 125.6) 132.4) 1324 
Trucking and warehousing | 750 743 4 737 2| 734.9) 761.9) 
Other transportation and services. ... | 708.3 | 683.8) 686.0) 604.9) 
Bus lines, except local | &2 f 1.5) 51.9) 52.5 
Air transportation (common carrier) 103. ] | 100.0) 99.4 
Communication...... 700 | 7) 7 | 73 7 : 734 | 736 


Telephone. .. : 2.3) 603.! | 684.9) 686 5) 
Telegraph ; 4.6, 4 


July | 1952 | 1951 
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Other public utilities. 686 | 574 | 56 663 | BAD 562 
Gas and electric utilities fii 544.3) 54: 543 f | 840.5) 540.8) 
Electric light and power utilities 2 244.9) 244.7 3) 5} 243.2) 242.7) 
Cas utilities } ( 5 : 2.5) 1: 125.6) 126.6) 1 y | 129.5 
Electric light and gas utilities combined | 2.9) 172.6) 17% 7 171.7] 171.5) 171.6] 171.5) 173.0) 175.0) 
| 223) 21.9 221) } 21.7] 21.7) 21.8) 21.4) 21. i 22.1; 22.4) 
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Local utilities, not elsewhere classified. 


Wholesale and retail trade 
W holesale trade... 
Retail trade 


} } | | 

10,349, 10,401) 10,337) 10,314) 10, 284) 14) 10, 283) 11, 218) 10,650) 10, 442) 10,295) 10, 110) 10, 108) 10, 251) 10,013 

2,742 |2,725 |2,710 |2,713 |2,730 |2 12,747 |2,787 |2,780 |2,752 |2,730 [2,722 |2,700 |2,721 |2, 655 
7 7,536 (8,431 |7,870 |7,690 |7,565 |7,388 |7,399 (7,530 7,359 

1/1, 406. 5/2, O13. 2/1, 626. 3) 1, 604. 8/1, 423. 8/1, 324. 6/1, 332. 4/1, 453. 2/1, 429.3 

1,370 9/1, 407. 2/1, 381. 7/1, 375. 8/1, 356. 4.1, 344. 8/1, 349. 0/1, 353. 8)1, 307.6 


7,607 \7,676 |7,627 |7,601 |7,554 | 
2 
, 2 
0) '807.5| 815.2] 800.5| 785.2, 778.1) 781.6) 785.4] 779.5) 763.7 
6 
5 


Oeneral merchandise stores 1,359. 0 1, 397.3 1, 400 41, 306. 6)1, 308. 4/1 
Food and liquor stores 1, 403. 6.1, 407 , 400. 6.1, 398. 2:1, 380, 2/1, ° 
Automotive and accessories dealers 847.9| 839.2 828.8 820.0) 812.9) 


Apparel and accessories stores 565.3, 504 505.2) 803.2) 885.7) 558 2) 573.6) 705 617.7; 601.9) 579.8) 529.7) 541.7!) 584.0) 575.4 


Other retail trade 3, 431.1 3, 436.8 3, 402.4 3, 392. 7:3, 360 " 366 ene > 489. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ‘ 2,026 2,014) 
Banks and trust companies ¢ | & 47.2, 499.0) 
Becurity dealers and exchanges. 65.0, 65.0) 
Insurance carriers and agents... 7 738.7, 735. 5) 
Other finance agencies and real estate | 7 722. 9 714.4) 


| | 

Service and miscellaneous , F ‘ 5,354 5, 207) 
Hotels and lodging places. - 467.7, 463.8 
Personal services | | 
Laundries K 348.5, 343.5) 
Cleaning and dyeing plants : 2 184.0) 180.7 
Motion pictures.... 23. 232 9 24.4, 


| 
Government! 
Federal ¢ 
Btate and local *._.. 





1,993, 1,977) 1,969, 1,978 


12, 2,282 |2,304 |2,324 
\4, : 353 4,387 [4,349 (4,342 [4,282 [4.325 [4,330 (4,379 (4,341 [4,248 [4,040 [4,056 [4,230 [4,112 
| | | | | } 


3, 443. 5,3, 422. 2 3, 427. 1 3, 406. 8)3, 390. 6 3, 359. 1/3, 282. 4 


| 
, 000, 1,997) 1,957| 
493 4) 488.6) 489.6) 490.9) 491.2) 480.0) 
647) 64.1) 64.2) .4| 65.7; 65.6) 64.5) 
726.9) 720.8) 719.6 721.4) 718.4) 707.2 
692 2) 695.1) 704. 3} 705.1) 709. Wy 722 1) a. 704. 8 
| 
5,194) 5,192 5,237) | 5, 5,378) 5,382) 5, 280) 
450.5) 442.7 446.8) a ty 545.6) =e 476. 9) 
} | | | ! 
340.0) 341.7; 342.0) 342.3 344.1) 348.8) 350.7) 7) 342.7 
171.9) 172.4) 172.8) 175.3) 176.9 173.8) 169.4) 174.3) 166. 8 
229.4) 220.6, 228.5) 232.6) 237.2 =a 238.9) 238.9 | 244.4 
6, 633 6, 373 


| | | 
6,625 6,675 7,095) 6,742 6,704 6,616 6,427 6,456 


2.343 (2350 (2,765 (2,363 (2,363 (2,368 2,387 (2,400 (2,403 (2: 261 





!The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of employment in nonagricn}tural 

establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating firms, These 
reports cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricultural 
establishments who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the pay 
period ending nearest the iSth of the month ecause of this, persons who 
worked in more than 1 estallishment during the reporting period will be 
counted more than once. In Federal establishments the data geverally refer 
to persons who worked on, or received pay for, the last day of the month; in 
Btate and local government, to persons who received pay for any part of the 
may period ending on, or immediately prior to, the last day of the month 
Soeostetere. selfemployed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic 
servants are excluded. These employment series have heen adjusted to first 
quarter 1051 benchmark levels indicated by data from government social 
insurance programs. Revised data in all except the first 4 columns will be 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published 

These data differ in several respects from the nonagricultural employment 
data shown in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table 4-1, civilian 
labor force), which ts obtained by household interviews. This MR LF series 
relates to the calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. It 


includes all persons with a job whether at work or not, propwietors, self- 
employed persons, unpaid family workers, and domestic servants. 

* Durable goods include: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood 
products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass 
products; primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation equipment); tnachinery (except elec- 
trical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and 
related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

+ Nondurable goods include: food and kiadred products; tobacco manu- 
factures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; 
yaner and allied products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chem- 
as and allied products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; 
and leather and leather products. 

‘See Nors, table A-5. 

*State and loca] government data exclude, as nominal employees, paid 
volunteer firemen and elected officials of small local units. 


See Nore on p. 992. 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries ' 
{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 
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Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
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Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 

Men's and boys’ pein and work 
clothing 
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Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
niture) : 
Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills. - 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products... 
Wooden containers } | 
Miscellaneous wood products - - , 52 5) 53. 1) 


Furniture and fixtures... . 4 | 3 P 328. 5) 330.0) 328.5} 322.1 
Household furniture : 231.3) 236. 3) 247. ° 245 9 242 9 243.1) 242 " 237.2 
Office, public-building, and profession- | | | | 

al furniture 3 3: 33.1 33. 1 33.2) 33 3 33.5 33.4, 33.2 
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Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous fur | } } 

niture and fixtures... . 24. § 25.0 26.9 26.5) 263) 28) 248 20 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
[In thousands} 
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Industry group and industry 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
[In thousands) 





Annual 
1953 average 





Industry group and industry 
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Agricultural sean? and tractors... 135.0) 1: 5 151. ia 149.0 
Construction and mining machinery...|. - 99.5 : 0} 100.9 100.6 
Metalworking machinery ..........- 2. 2} 226.%) 227. . 226.7 
Special-industry machinery ‘(except 
metalworking machinery) .. 140. 8) q ; 142. 2 
General industrial machinery 167. 0 i. J 165. 6 
Office and store machines and devices 91.2 , ‘i 91.0) 
Service-industry and household ms- 
chines ame . 171 71.7 7 4 177.3 
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Instruments and related products -.... 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments __... 

Mechanical measuring ‘and controlling 
instruments 

Optical instruments and lenses. 

Surgical, medical, and dental! instru- 
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Watches and clocks 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... 
Musical instruments and parts.. 

Toys and s = £ 

Pens, pencils. other office : supplies 

Costume my buttons, notions 

Fabricated plastic products Sudan a: 

Other manufacturing industries. _- Lesanes 
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' See footnote 1, table A-2. Production and related workers include mn am ©. 6 power plant), — ~pne ay and other services closely 
working foremen and all nonsupervisory workers (including leadmen and th the above pr lon operations. 
trainees) engaged In fabricating, processing, assembling, inspection, recei vin, 7 See footnote 2, table A-2. 

sto , handling, packing, warehousing, shipping, maintenance, janitoria § Bee footnote 3, table A-2. 

watchman services, products development, auxiliary production’ for plant's See Nore on p. 902 
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1002 A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries ' 
[1947-49 average = 106] 





Employ-| Weekly Period Employ-| Weekly |; Pertod Employ-| Weekly 


Period ment | payroll ment | payrcil ment | payroll 








Average... : 66.2 Average... : ; : December.........---- 8 | 150.9 
Average....... 71 Average. ... | 

Average... 87 Average.... : January... 

Average.... 103 Average. ... 5.5 | February. 

Avernge.... : 121 | | March 

Averuge.... 118. July... neonees | April.... 

ARAB 14 August... ; fh. ’ | cecal 

Average.... ieee rd September | : June.... 

Average... 103 October . f f July... 

BPC secocceses 102 November 
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| Bee footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3, 
Bee Note on p. 992. 


TABLE A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 


{In thousands] 
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Post Office® Other agencies 


Legislative Judictal 
| Department 


Depart ment 
Total | of Defense 
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1, 216.3 | 489.1 
1, 217.8 490. 2 | 
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, 206.0 | 897.5 
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' Includes all executive agencies (except Central Intelligence Agency) and * Beginning with February 1953, data for the Post Office Department are 
Government corporations, Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, not available. The figure for January 1953 wil] be used for subsequent 
——_, and on foree-account construction ts also included months until the actual data are reported. 

§ Includes the 48 States and the District of Columbta. 

§ Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Met- See Note on p. 992, 
ropolitan Area (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 
counties). 

Nore.—Beginning with January 1952, the data for Federal employment are not strictly comparable with those 
for prior years, primarily as a result of changes in definition. The following changes were made starting with that 
month: (1) data refer to the last day of the month rather than the first of the month; (2) employment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and of the mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration transferred from the 
Federal total and the Executive Branch to the “Banks and Trust Companies’”’ group of the “Finance, Insurance 
and Real Estate” division; (3) fourth-class postmasters formerly included in total for table A-5 only, now included 
in table A-2; (4) employment in the General Accounting Office and Government Printing Office excluded from the 
Executive Branch and included in the Legislative Branch; (5) the “‘Defense agencies’ category replaced by one 
showing employment in the Department of Defense only. 
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TABLE A-6: Empleyees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 


[In thousands] 





‘ Annual Aver- 
1952 one 


— — 


State - 
Sept. Aug. July 1942 


7| 678.5 | 638. 


Alabama 
193. 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 


_- 
~ 
wan 


Pere 
» 


Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
aa 
Georgia 

Idaho 


Es88 S2532 


873.5 
137.3 
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3,312.2 
1,345.5 
630.2 
‘41.3 
673.1 


Tilinois ? 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 


Maine __.- 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota. 
Missouri 
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Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada _.. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. ..-. 


339. 

61 
169 
800. 
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| 170.6 
5, 888.0 | 
2493.6 
ii5.8 
2,934.6 


169. 
, 871. 
905 
111. 
002. 


New Mexico 
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North Dakota 
Ohlo 


s 
33 
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RSENS s3538 85525 § 


x 
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486.4 
3, 688. 5 
303.8 
530.4 


124.6 


Oklahoma §22. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
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305. 0 
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118 
| 816. 
2, 244. 
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South Dakota 
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Texas. . 

Utah 
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.3 
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, 268. 2 
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Virginia ? . 
722.0 707. ! 707. 
4 B > 
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505. 503. 508. 
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\1, 094. 1 11, 088, 2 |1, 082.6 (1,07 

| 829] 81. 81.7| 83 
! Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 2 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 

Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make available 

more detailed industry data. See table A-7 for addresses of cooperating 

State agencies. 
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TABLE A-7: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State! 


{In thousan:'s] 





1953 
April | March Feb. 


Alabama 237.1 2 
Arizona 29.3 ‘ 

Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 


1,016 
i 
452 
61. 
16 
125, 

410. ¢ 
21 
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Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho | 
Illinois * | 1, 336. 6 
Indiana 675 
lows 173 
Kansas 142 


Kentucky 
Iuisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland 

M assachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio . 
Oklahoma M4 


Oregon 146 
Pennsylvania , 532 
Khode Island 147 
South Carolina 222 
South Dakota il 
Tennessee 292 
Texas 437 
Utah 31 
Vermont 40 
Virginia * 254 
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1952 Annual Average 








_|_Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1952 |_ 1951 
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| | 
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. ' Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make available 
more detailed industry data 


Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabama Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix 

Arkansas—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
_LAttle Rock 

California— Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
_Industrial Relations, San Francisco 1 

Colorado U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Hartford 15. 

Delaware Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

a of Columbia—U. 8. Employment Service for D. C., Washing- 

on 25. 
Florida—Industrial Commission, Tallahassee. 
Gongs Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 


Idaho—Employment Security Agency, Boise. 

Ilinois—Iinois State Employment Service and Division of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, Chicago 44 

Indiana—Employment Sécurity Division, Indianapolis 9 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8 

< — "wae Security Division, State Labor Department, 

opeka. 

Kentucky—Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort. 

Louisiana— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Ro 4 

Maine—Employment Security Commission, Augusta 

Maryland— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 

Massachusetts— Division of Statistics, Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, Boston 8. 

Michigan— Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 

Minnesota— Department of Employment Security, St. Paul 1. 


2 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 


Mississippi—Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Jefferson - 

Montana—Unemployment Compersation Commission, Helena, 

Nebraska—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Lincoln 1. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Division of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey— Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York— Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Employment, 
New York Department of Labor, 1440 Broadway, New York 18. 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bismarck. 

Ohio—Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus 16. 

Oklahoma— Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Oregon—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1 
(mfg.); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). 

Rhode Island— Department of Labor, Providence 3. 

South Carolina—Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1. 

South Dakota—Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment § rity, Nashville 3. 

Texas— Employment Commission, Austin 19. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Comimission, Montpelier. 

Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 14. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

West Virginia— Department of Employment Security, ¢ leston 5. 

Wisconsin—Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

W yoming— Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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1 Average of weekly data — 


technical description of this 


(p. 382). 


Continental United States. 


New England. ...... 
West Nerth Central... . 


TABLE A-8 
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B: Labor Turnover 


TABLE B-1: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing industries, by 
class of turnover ' 





Ciass of turnover and year Jan. | Feb. Mar. | 
| 
| 
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' Month-to month changes in total employment tn manufacturing indus 
tries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not comparable with the changes 
shown by the Bureau's employment and payroll reports, for the following 
reasons: 

(i) Acceasions and separations are com puted for the entire calendar menth; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refor to a l-week pay 
perlod ending nearest the 14th of the mouth 

(2) The turnover sample is not so large as that of the employment and 

myroll sample and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain 
edustries are not covered the major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and sea foods; women's, misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not ineluded in the tarnover computations in months when 
work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is reflected, 
however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
to production workers only. 

1 Preliminary figures. 

§ Prior to 1040, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

tBeginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to total 
because of rounding : 

Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, etc., is 
given in a “Technical Note on Measurement of Labor Turn- 
over,” which appeared in the May 1953 Monthly Labor Review. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups and industries ' 


Separation 
j Total accession 
Total Quit Layoff ee 











Industry group and industry 


| 
June May June | May May June May June May May 
1953 1953 1953 | 1953 1053 1953 1953 1953 . 1943 





Manufacturing 
All manafacturing 
Durable goods *__ 
Nondurable goods * 


Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Grain-mill products___. 
Bakery products 
Bev 
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Malt liquors 
Tobacco manufactures. 

Cigarettes 
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Tobacco and snuff 


Textile-mili products 

Yarn and thread milis__- 

Broad-woven fabric mills. - 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
Woolen and wors 

Knitting milis a 
Full-fashioned hostery __ 
Seamless hosiery 
Knit underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.._. 


1 and other finished textile prod- 


Men® sand boys’ suits and coats 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing . 


Lumber and wood anmnened (except f fur- 
niture) _. . 
Logging camps and cont 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and p 
structural wood produ cts 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture _- 
Other furniture and fixtures 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills... 
Paperboard containers and boxes... .. 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals _ _. 
Industrial organic chemicals 

Synthetic fibers _. . 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 


Products of petroleum and coal... 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products. 


Leather and leather products. - 
Leather __. 
Footwear (except rubber)... 


Stone, clay, and giass products 
Olass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 


Primary metal industries - 
Blast furnaces, steel works, a and rolling | 
mills... oubewaleds | 
Iron and steel foundries ........-.-.-- 
Gray tron foundries. .............. 
Malleatle-iron foundries. 
Stee! foundries... 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals: | 
Primary smelting and refining of | 
copper, lead, and gine. _._. 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and 6 eiaging < of 
copper pease 
Nonferrous foundries _ 
Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgings 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates (per 100 ye in selected groups and industries '— 
ontinu 





Sepuiation 
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, Mise., incl. 
Industry group and industry Total | om | - | cages | mill 


_ — - - | ned 








June | May June May June May June May June May June 
1953 | 1953 1953 | «1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- | 
nance, machinery, and transportation } 
equipment) sec 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 
Cutlery and edge tools scape 
Hand tools 
Hardware | 

Heating eppeseiue (except electric) 

and plumbers’ supplies 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 
supplies 
Ol) burners, nonelectric heating 
and cooking epparatus, not else- 
where class! 

Fabricated structural metal products 

Metal stamping, coating, and en- 

gravine | 
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Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural maaan? and tractors 
Construction and mining machiner 
Metalworking machinery ‘ 
Machine tools 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories 
Special industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery | 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household ma- 
chines se 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television | 
sets, and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment | 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and 
miscellaneous products 
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Transportation equipment 

Automobiles 

Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equip- 

ment 

Bhip- and boatbuilding and repairing 

Rallroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and streetcars 

Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments | 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
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Nonmanufacturing 


Metal mining 
Iron mining 
Copper mining... 
Lead and zine mining 


Anthracite mining , 
Bituininous-coal mining - - scnceese ' yn 


Communication: 
Telephone (*) (*) 
Telegraph * (*) § (*) . (*) 











t See footnote 1, table B-1. Current month data subject tor sion without 4 Data are not available 

notation; revised figures for earlier months will be indicated by footnots § Less than 0.05 
9 See footnote 2, table A-2 * Data relate to domestic employees except Messengers and those compen- 
+See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, and allied tr dustries sated entirely on a commission basis. 

are excluded. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees ! 
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Year and month | Total: Metal Copper | Lead and zine | Anthracite Bituminous 
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| Crude-petroleum 

} and natural - gas 

production 
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Nonbuilding construction 








Nonmetallic mining | | Total: Contract con = 
and quarrying struction | 
Total: Nonbuilding 
construction 


Petroleum and natu- 
ral-gas production 
(except contract 
ser vices) | | | 


' ' 
37.9 | $2.15 ($80.78 | 40.8 | $1. 98 |$74. 02 | 41.0 | $1.82 | $2. 10 
387 | 227 | 8672| a11| 211| m.26| a8 | oe | 2.25 
39.5 | 21 | $6.03) 42.2) 2.00 | so. 28) 1. ¥ 2.19 


39.0 18 | 78. 2.33 
40 17 | 78.1 231 
18 | 74. 2.32 
19 | 77.: 2. 32 
20 | 75 2 33 
1$ | 77 2.32 
18 | BI 2. 31 
18 | 86.6 2.32 
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| Highway and street construction 
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Special- trade contractors 
otal: Building con- . . ay oer: 
struction Total: Special- trade | Plumbing and heat- | Painting and deoo- 
contrac tors ing rating 


: Average.._.___|$81. 47 37.4 y f 36.6 | $2.05 $87.32 : 31 ($01.34 39. 2 33 $78. 76 


: Average 88.01 38 2.3 8 38.5 2.15 | 91.99 K | 2.44 | 94.92 
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: January --| 83.93 | 36 
February 89. 78 37 
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Roofing and sheet Excavatwn and foun- 
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81.65 | 34.7) 2.3 9.05 33 2.68 | 75.90! 35.8) 2.12 | 76.53) 36 
84.04) 36. 2.29 | 9.97 34.2) 2.66 | 76.63 | 37.2) 2.06) 78.00! 37.! 
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See footnotes at end of table 





1010 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing 





Food and kindred products 


Total: Manu- : | Total: Ord 
Durable goods * Nondurable goods ¢ | 
, ? : facturing > | and accessories Total: Food and Meat cts? 
ear and mont kindred products | produ 
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Food and kindred products—Continued 





| Canning and 
| preserving # 


Meatpacking, | | Condensedand | 
wholesale Dairy products * eoaporated milk | ee cream and ices 





.40 $50.80 40.0 $ 
47) 51.88) 39.3 
50.57, 38.6 


: Average. $ 
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Canned fruits, vege- 


tables, and soups Prepared feeds Bakery products ?® 


Grain-mill products * grain-mill products 
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Bread and other Biscuits, crackers, 
bakery products and pretzels 


| Confectionery and 
Cane-sugar refining | related products ’ 





Average. $50.63, 41 $1.43 $53.41 
Average... 63. 38 2) 06.17 
June 63.72 23 1! 58. 07 


49) $49. 97 3 $1. 
67) 62.27, 39.9) 1. 
63 73 1: 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 





Distilled, 


Year and month M em. pans we food 
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| Bottled soft drinks Malt liquors 
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| * Food and kindred products—Continued 
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Tobacco manufactures 





| Corn sirup, —. Manufactured ice 


oil, and star 


Total: Tobacco man- 


ufactures 


Tobaceo and snuff 
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Tobacco manufac- 
tures—Continued 


Textile-mil) products 
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Textile-mill products—Continued 
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53. 17) 
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1012 CO: BARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 





Full fashioned hosiery Seamless hosiery 





Year and month | Knitting mills ’ 
United States North United States North 





f° te Avg. | Ave. | Ave. | Avg. | Avg. | a .| Ave 
| why. | ANE. » | wkty.| AN®: | ety. | wkiy.| A¥®- | rly. | why. | Ave: : | wkly. 
| earn- y. | earn- | Pours | earn: | earn | Poy: | earn: | earn- : | earn. | 
ings | ings ings | ings ings ings | 
: Average : $56. 941 6) $58.16 35.9) $1.62) $55. 80 
: Average.......' 38. 2] 67.61): 62) 57.00| 37.5 1.62) 58.06 
June.... 26] 54.75 5 36.2] 1.49) 85.57 
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: November O48 3 | - 23) 50. 80) . > f > > 59. 95, 
December 5 d . 58. 67) q | 

: January | 
February 
March , : f a : | f 

April 9 37.3 30) 83) 8 | 37.0) Ki 5.30, 46 39. 63 

M ny 37.1) 55. 39 uf 5h. 6 54.93) 3! 39.49) 3 

June : 29) 54.81) 5 | : s --| 40. 22 ; on! 
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Seamless hosiery— | 
Continued Dyeing and finishing | Carpets, rugs, other 


Knit outerwear textiles textiles (except wool) floor coverings! 





South 
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| ' 
: Average ..| $36.00; 34.7) $1.04) $47.23) 3 , | 37.2) . 15) $! . 43) S54. 23) 30.6) $1. 
Average . 39. 33 37.1 106 40.14 Q 5. if q L1 f . 0} » 62.16, 420 1. . 
June aA. 4 6.8) 1.05) 48.50 25 3a. : i " sy | f 62. 5s) 2. OF 1.49) 66.50 
| | | } } | 
» November | 41.84) 30.1) 1.07) 61.71 ‘ : 3} 1. ' a | £ 42.8) 72. 24 
December | 41.09 38.4 107 30. : 39. : . 44) . .f , 4.1) .f 73. 35 
: January 39 OI 37.3 1.07; 49.02 3a. 3 : . 33 , , I e ‘ 43.0 g 72. 93 
February 40.28) 37.3) 1.08 40.70) 38.3 ¥ : ’ . 2. t 33) 42.6 .61) 75.25) 43.0 
March 40.18) 37.2) LOB) 50.5 : ‘ 63. 12 f 41.6 f 72.83} 421) 
April R15 35.0 1.09) |! 8.5 ; 73 3 2 62.10 41.3 71.45 41.3) 
May | 98.12 $5.3) 1.08 57 } 4.7% : ; 1. 09 | F, 40.9 68.28) 30.7 
June } 0.6 : ; : t 63. 30 2.3 5 73; «42.1 9) 68.74) 40.2 








Wool carpets, rugs, and Hats (except cloth and) Miscellaneous textile Felt goods (except woren Paddings and uphol- 
carpet yarn millinery) goods * felts and hats) stery filling 





. — ——E —— . 
Average $00. 10 37.8) $1.50) $49 36.4) $1.37) $57.11 40.5 . $66. 24 41.4) $1.60 $52.97 37. : . 15 40.1 
Average 65. 74 39. 6 1) 53.3 37.2 143) 6.09 40. 6) 67.70} 40.3) 1.68) 87.: 38. q 17 4.4 
June 61.04 Ww. 2 i SA. O45 37.8 l ww) W.: io 57] un 1 166 5 7 37. { t 3. 40 10.9 


November | 7221) 41.5 4.00) 37.4 62.10) 41 10) 43.1) 
December 71.93 41.1 64.02, 42 71.10} 45.0 
January 10 42.1 62. 06 41 68. 73 43.5 


1 1 

1 1 

1 4 1 . § ‘ 
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March 2 86 414 62. 67 4 61 q f 1. 43 4 3} 
April 70. 0.4 62. 73 4! 62. 4 38 59, 65.16) 41.5 
May m 49 6 62. 02) 62. 54 34 65. 00) 41.4) 
June 67. 08 39.0 62. 32 63. 43 sy 1| & 74) 41.5 
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Textile-mill products— Continued Apparel and other finished textile products 


Artificial leather, oil- Total: Apparel and ° a eee? onl Men's and boys’ fur- 
cloth, and other Cordage and twine other finished tex- Man rane plan a4 suits nishings and work 
coated fabrics tile products — clothing ! 


Processed waste and 
recovered fibers 


Average $419. 49 3 ’ 43.3, $1 52. 26 40.2 4 35.9) $ $52 35.8 47 $58.16 36.0) $1.06 


Average { “4: 53.06) 39.6 - 36. £ ' 35.0) 1.49) 40.50) 37.5) LOS 
June f 76.6 it 51.90) 38 3 5.85) 36 27) ; 34.2! 49) 40.13) 37.5) LO7 
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December } 5 y 2 i @ 41.47 K 
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February \ . Mw“. \ a Ss § ° ° § ° 41.31) 
March f | : 2.4 5.7 f | 3! 0 76 : 32; & } 38.4 52) 41.86 q 
April ; 2 | 5 fi 35 7.73 | i} 41.58) 37 
May Si 43.2 ‘ 77. SA ! 52.65) 29 35) 47.; 36. 6 29] 56.98 37.7 f 41.36) 37 
Jurrve , : 2.4 ‘ 80. OR) 52. 79 , l § SI 36 37 59. 52) ; c 2.11 37 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 








elaewest = | Separate trousers Work shirts Household epperd 


Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
| 


Year and month 


at T te T 





| ——- T | 
| Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. | : Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Ave. . Ave. rg. . Avg. 
ASE: | briy. | wkly. | AN®: | wkly. : | hely. | wkiy. | AY®: . | wkly. . , | Are ‘ 

| coe | earn- | earn- | : | earn- | * | earn- | earn- +h - | earn- | earn- hours 
ings | ings ! ings ings | ings | ings ings 


———_— ——_——_ | —_—— |} —— ———_ | - ———— | - 


: Average ....../ q 35.6 $1.07 $40.32 36.0 $1.12) $33.20 3! $0.93 $51.16, 34.8 $1.47 $50 54! 35. 1| $1.44 $3801) 349 

; Average .... 39. 37.0 . 42. 86 37. 1.14) 35.15 37. .8) 52.39 35.4 1.48) 51,48 35.5 1.45, 39.96, 37.7 
June . d : 36. 5 O08 43.01 37. Li 5. 51 38. 6 . 13 34. 6 1. 7 34.0 39. 06 37 

| } | } | 

35. 2) 47 10} 36.0 41.42 

36. 2) . 51) 364 40.45 

34. 35. 6 

35.8 

26. f 

36.7 

: 35. 2 

50. 86) K 33.7 

J | | 


: November. _. ; 39.5 8 43.55 
December. ... ' 38.7 > 43. 89 
: January....... . 37.0 f 44.39 
February... . 37.8 ’ 4.93 
March 36 38.3 46.10 
April : 38.0 , 45.75 
May ‘ 37.5 fi 45. 05 
June 2. 3 37.4 K 46. 22 
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EFSERRRE 





Women's suits, coats, | 
and skirts jdren’s undergarments? 





! 
Women's and chil- Underwear and night-| Corsets andallied | ‘ 

| wear, except corsets garments | Millinery Children’s outerwear 
ss 





| re | PRR 7 | a 

04) $41. 22) } 12) $30.74 36.8) $1.08) $43.79) 36.8) $1. 00) 36. 60) $41.38) 36.3) $1.14 
95) 43.62) 37.6) 1.16) 40.92) 37.2 1.10) 47.24 38.1 1% 60) 36 M1) 43.52) 37.2) 1.17 
89) 43.27) 37.3) - 16) 40.26, 36.6, 1.10) 47.49) 383) 1.24) 61.20) 32: 42.18} 37.0) 1 
91) 45.43) 38. . 43. 84 BB 43. 64) 

07 44.37 5) O18) 41.89 
02) 43.66) 37.0) 1. 41.10 
01} 44.63) 37 ’ 42. 00) 
95} 44.86) § | ; 42. 22 
84) 44.39 37.3 41. 55) 
85 «6443.92 mK i = 40. 66 
92) 43.92) 36.6 20) 41. 02) 


| 


- 
—— 


: Average. 
: Average 
June 


-oeo 


| | | 
48.01 38. . 26) 47) 32. 
48. 26 38. 27) 18 35. f 43. 55) 
48.13) 6 2 29) 76 “nw 


November 1 1 
1 1 
1. 3 I 1. 
1.12) 48.88 . 6) q .77 40.1) q 45. 50 § i b&b 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


December 
: January 
February 
Merch 
April 
May 
June ‘a 63.74 33.2 


SS% 


49.52) 3 q 66) 40.4 | 44.51 
49.39) 37. 31; 51.79 34.3 51) 42. 46) 
48.47) 31; 43.81 20.6 43. 06 


48.10) 37.0, 1.30) 49.11) 321 | 45.01} 37.2 
| | | 
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Lumber and wood 


Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued products (except 
furniture) 





al : Curtains, draperies, Total: Lumber and 
a — i ag bene mee {| “and other house: Canvas products wood products (ex- 
ane coetmae f furnishings cept furniture) 





| 





$47.12 
49. BS 
52. 92 


-" 
— 
~ 


: Average...... | 42.44 36.9) $1.15) $44.49 
: Average... 43.15, 37.2 116 46.46 
June | 41.86) 36.4 " = 46. 22) 
: November..... 15.90) 389) 18} 49 n| 
December.....| 45. 08) . . 18} 48. 50) 
: January... +3. 83 17| 48. 26 
February 44.1: , .18| 47.63 
March 4.7: : 18} 48. 64 
April “4 37. : 18) 47.75 
May... 43.46, 37.0) 18) 47.25 
June... 44. 37. 4) 19) 48 00 
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Lumber and wood products (except furniture)—Continued 





Sawmills and planing mills, general Millwork, plywood, 

Logging camps and | Sawmills and planing Ss and prefabricated 

contractors mills structural wood 
products! 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 








Manofacturing—C ontinued 








Lumber and vood products (except furniture) —Continued Furniture and fixtures 





Wooden bores, other | Miscellaneous wood Total: Furniture 


Plywood than cigar products and fixtures 


Year and month — | — 





j | | 

. Avge Avg. | Avg. | Avg. x 2 Ave. Ave | Avg. Avg 

oo hriy. | wkly | Ave | brly wkly | Ave. Le hriy. | wkly we brly. | wkly 
hours | CaF | C9Pn- | poups | COFM- | earn- | rouge | CAFN- | earn | > our, | earn- i h earn- | earn- 

ings | "OMFS | ings | ings | "| ings | ings | | ings | ings , ings ings | ings 


ours 


1951: Average $61. 80 2 $1.47) $68. 10 43.1 $1.58) $48.85 41 $1. 18) $49 ’ 42.0) $1.22) $57 27| 
1952: Average 65 83 2.7 5) 70. 62 42.48 1.65, © 39 41.3 1.22) & &2 | 21) $ 41.9 1.28) 60.59 
June 67.70 3 1.56) 71.71 43.2 1 49. 85 41.2 1.21) 50.46 7 . 42.1 12 5 
| | 


| 
| 
| 





30) 63 
30| 64 
30, 2! 


1962: November a. 1 26 16 6897 418 62. 08 1 
1 
1 
1.30 62 
1 
1 
1 


December 6a 00 y 1.) 72.77 “41 5} 82905 
1963: Jannary “7 30 1.61; 70.05 43 0 , 05 


1 52. 95) | 41.5 
1 | 
1. 2 
February 68. 36 42.2 1.62 73.65 44.1 fl. 41 ; Bb 
A 1 
1 
1 
1 


31) ©.6 
31 (63 
f ¢ g 32, 62.7 
25 3. 3 5 | 1.33) 62 


March mw 42.2 1.42 73 68 43.6 ng 51. 
April 4.79 42.2 163 73.25 43.6 p 52. 25 
May 68. 30 41.9 1.63 73.35 43.4 i 52. 08 
June 11 42.4 1.63) 71. 57 42.6 5 52. 63 





Furniture and firtures—Continued 





Office, public-build- 
ing, and profes- | Wood office furniture 
springs sional furniture ? 


y a) ; 
Household furniture niture, except up niture, upholstered 


Wood household fur- Wood household fur- | Mattresacs and bed- 
holatered | 





| ae | ] ] | 
Average 4.8 $1.35, $50. 80 41.3) $1.23) $58.11 30.8 $1.44 $60. 45) 
Average 41.5) 1.42) S338) 417 12) 64.58) 414 1.56) 64 87 
June f 40.8 141) 51.04 40.9, 1.27) 63 55) 41.0; 155 


50| $66.53) 43.2) $1.54) $6234) 43.9) $1.42 
50) 68. 36) fi2} 60.86) 41.4) 1.47 
58) 66. 88) 1.60) 61.32 42.0 46 

| | i 


61| 71.06) 


$358 


| 


30} 68.91| 428 68! 58.02) 39.2) 
64) 73. 08) 68) & 35 40. 5) 49 
67; 71 15) 69 60 75 50 


November | 42.3 1.45) 55.41 427 1 
1 
1 
6) 7.22 ‘ 1.68 62.10 | 5” 
y 1 
1 
1 
l 


1 1 
December 429) 147) 6663) 429) 132) 71.56) 439) 1 
January 41.3) 1.46) 5450) 41.8) 1.31) 64.87) 408) 1 
February 41.5) 1.47) 56.04) 41.7) 1.32) 66.08) 41.3) 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


sec2es 


March AT) 641.6) «1.48! BO 6420 34| 66.98) 41.6 (6) 71.40 70, 62. 51 51 
April 41.0) 1.40 55.76) 41.3 35) 66.26) 40.9 65, 71. 40) 70; 61.95 : 71) 
May 40.8 1.48 5630) 41.7 35| 64.48) 30.8 64 (70. 38) 


| 70 «(61.95 a 50 
June Ki 40.9 148 86.15) 41 9| 34) (63. 90) =o 1 : 65 70. 64) 


69, 61. 26 52 





ure and fixtures—Continued Paper and allied products 





| 

Screens, blinds. and | 
miscellaneous fur Total 
niture and fixtures 


Paper and Pulp, paper, and Paperboard con- 
allied products paperboard mills tainers and boxes ? 


Partitions, shelving, 
lockers, and fixtures | 


a Sas <= a 
! | j | | | ' 
41.6) $1 eal $93.43) 41.1) $1 $65.51) 43.1) $1. 52! $71 om) 444 $1.60) $00 19) 41.8) $1.44 
409 #4174 5760) #415) #130) 6891) 428) 61| 73.68} 43.6) 160) 64.45) 424) 1.52 
5} 1.72) 57.27) 41.2) 00) 42 5| 0) 72.41, 43.1) 1.68) 64.14) 422) 1.52 

| i | i 
1.78) #0 oal 42.0 43.8) 65) 2 «44.4 74) OM 11) 44.3) 
1.74, 61.92) 43.0 26 44. 0) 65) 43) 44.5 74, 68.95) 44.2) 
1.76) 61.05) f “a1 "6 oO 440 75| 66.41) 423) 
1.79 60.90 : 45) 43.0 67 26, 43.9 .76| 66.83) 42.3 
1.78) 61. 59 ai| 43.3) 67 44.0 76| 68.%7| 43.0) 
1 
1 
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Metal office furniture 





| 


- 
2 


Average 419 
Average : 41.6 
June ‘ 41.3 


2 23 


| 
November | 422 
December f 43.8 
January 41.7) 
February 5. f 41.3 
March 4.4 


zee: 


73. 16) 
73. 51) 
73. 39 
72 0 


e~-z2a-co = 
SSEUSS 


Eee 


April f 41.4 78, 63.34) 43. 0) . 67 7 “4.1 76, 67.10) 42.2) 

May 30.9 79 +62. 18) 2.3 7) 7 42.9 68 44.0 77, 67.36 42.1) 

June | 40 9) 78) 62 7 2. 43 0} 68 “4.1 78 67.52) 422 
| | | | i 


Paper and allied products—Continued Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


22 
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as 
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Total: Printing, 
publishing, and Newspapers | Periodicals 
ajlied industries 


ee | — Er See youees 


Paperboard bores 


and drums allied products 


| | | 

| Fiber cans, tubes, | Other paper and 

| | 
| 





'] | ! 

| i | 
Average | $0.92} 41.9] $1.43) $04.84) 41.3) $1.87] $0.77) 41.81 $1.43) $7.21 
Average 42. 5} 151 654 9) a0) 62. 40 41.6 1. 50) $1. 48) 
June 2) 424) 1.51) 63 39.9 58) 61 54) 41.3 | 81. 48) 
| | 
Novem her | | 44.5) 1.55) 7) 2H) § &3. 07) 
December | 443) 155) 73 60) | 84. 93) 
January 42.3) 1.5) 70 83 21) 
February 42.3) 1.87) 71 &3. 76) 
March 7 43.0) 1.58) 72.8 85. 24) 
April 42.2) 1.58) 71! 85. 19) 
May 7 42.2; 1.50) 6. 65. 31) 57| 85. 58) 
June | 67 a) 42 9 69. a] "I 56) 85.75 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Printing, publishing, and allied industries-—-Continued 





| , 
b d 
Year and month Commercial printing}  Lithographing Greeting cards =~ ~~ le 


Miscellaneous pub- 
lishing and printing 
services 





| 

La Avg. | Avg. | | Avg. g. 

‘. = | briy. | wey. | Ave. | briy. | w ky wkly. | Oe . | wkly. 

- | Rous | earn | earn | PO09: | earn: | : ; earn- 
| Hours | ings ings | | ings ' ings 
! | 


Avg. | Ave. Ave. | Avg. Avg. Avg. 


y 
om 

— 
S< 


ings 


| 


j | j 
0 | $1. : 40.1 | $1.80 |$43. 47 
2| ; 2.03 | 45.84 
2 2.03 | 45.08 


8 |sn2. 24 
20 | 62.33 
60. 76 


: Averave.......|$87.32 | 30.6 | $1.70 
: Average... 39.8| 1.79 
June | 7 39.7 ] 


47.80 
47.09 
47. 530 
46. 62 
48.51 


: November... q } 
December... | 

: January 3 | 
February .... 7 i! 
March 
April ¢ 
May 
June : | 3 


40. 
40 
40 
40 
40. 
40. 


2 65. 
8 66. 
4 65. 
{ 9 65 
40.5 65 
49.2 


39.9 
40.0 x 40.3 
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Chemicals and allied products 





Industrial organic Plastics, ous ayn- 
thetic r , 


Total: Chemicals and) Industrial Inorganic | 47, a7i¢— and chlorine pares rey 
chem 


Synthetic rubber 


| 





| 

| 

—— 
41.4 | $1.81 ($71.98 

7] 75.11 


allied products chemicals ? 
| 


$1.76 $72.66 42.0 | $1.73 
1.85 | 76.31 | 41.7| 1.83 


| | | 
: Average ....../$67. 41. $i. | 41.6 $i. 

] > , | 1.88 
1.85 | 74.62 1,82 


: Average.... 5) 41.2) 41.0 
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| Paints, varnishes, lac- Gum and wood Vegetable and anima! 
quer. and enamels chemicals Fertilizers oils and fats! 








-” 
——— 


| 
: Average . , 41.8 . 62 $56.55 | 42.2 a. 33 42.2 
: Average... | 41.7 60) 590.9%) 42.1 1. ‘ y 
June 32] 42.2 | 62.93 | 43.7 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





1016 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C~—1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing —Continued 





Chemicals and allied products—C ontinued Products of petroleum and coal 





Miscellaneous Easential otls, Compressed and | Total: Froducts of | petroteum refining | teuieund ayer Re 


Year and month chemicals ? perfumes, cosmetice | _—liquified gases petroleum and coal products 





AVE. | ay Ave. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. | Of | brly. | wkly. 

earn- + - earn- | earn- ’| earn- | earn- 
ings ings ings “| ings ings 


$1.53 $51.74 | $1 $72. 42 42.6 | $1 
1! 4. 49 1 73. 92 : . | 
1.3 72. 80 41.6) 1.7! . 6 q 87. 67 


1. 58 | 54.65 

215 | 91.98 
2.17 | 92 34 
2.17 | 91.94 
2.17 | 91.03 
2.17 | 91.71 
2.18 | 91. 88 
218 | OL 88 
2.18 | 92.34 


Avg. Avg. | Avg. | - Avg. | 
| brly. | wkly. oe | brly. | wkly. | ou. | hrly 
hours | 3° | earn | hours | af 


1961: Average 3. 
1952: Average 65. 35 
«: June 65.41 


22 
ane 


54. 37 
| 56.00 


1952: November 67. 48 76.14 
Decem ber 64. 06 
1058: January 68.39 
February....... (8, 88 
March 69. 38 
April 68.05 
May 68. 78 
June 00. 12 
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Rubber products Leather and leather products 





| 
| 





| 
| 


Total: Rubber Tires and inner Other rubber | Total: Leather and Leather: tanned, 
products tubes Rubber footwear | products leather products curried, and finished 





: Average 30.6 | $1.97 |$57.81 | 41.0 $1.41 | 41.3 | $1.53 [$46.86 | 36 $60.61) 39.1 55 
2: Average 7 40.4) 212) 62 4 | 66.58 | 41.1) 1.62 | 50.69 48 | 1.62 
June 5. 26 7 41.1 214) 61 K 52 | D4. BS 40.9 161 50. 04 38. 2 q 


November 4 40.2 17 | 68 63 41.8) 67 | 0.76 
December y 41.1 » &. | 61 .” 
: January 2 40.2 22 | 64.96 62 
February ! q . . 40.8 26 | 67.2 a] 
March y 6) 1.8 a, 8 41.7 2.25 | 67.! , --“ 
April By 2 { 40.7 2.25 | 67. 8 65 
May d 40.5 2.27 | 00. 5: 36 4 | 70.86 41.2 
June 7 ’ 03 | 80.20 40.0 223 6.84 K 4 { 41.3 





Leather and leather products—Continued 
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| Boot and shoe cut Footwear (except L 
leather goods | laneous leather goods 


stock and findings rubber) 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Year and month 


Average 
Average 
June 


November 
December 

: January 
February... 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Average. _ 
Average...... 
June ‘ 


November... 
December 

: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Average 
Average 
June. 


: November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Average 
Average 
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December. 

: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Manufacturing— 


Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 





ement ,hydraulic | 


Structural clay 
products * 


Brick and 
hollow tile 


Floor and 
wali tile 


Sewer pipe 


Clay refractories 
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Stone, clay, and glass products—Con. 


Primary metal industries 





Asbestos products 


Total: Primary 
metal industries 


Blast furnaces, stee! 
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mills * 
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Primary metal industries—Continued 
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Iron and steel] 
foundries ! 


Gray-tron foundries 


Malleatte-iron 
Joundries 


Primary smelting 
and refining of 
nonferrous metals * 








‘oe — and 
refining of copper 
lead, and zine : 





$71. 66 
72. 22 
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76. 96) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





1018 CO: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Primary meta] industries—C ontinued 





| | | 

} | 

Rolling, drawing, and Rolling, drawing, and 
alloying of copper alloying of aluminum 


, i 
Secondary smelting | Rolling, drawing, 
eer refining of | and refining of | and alloying of | 
ee | nonferrous metals | nonferrous metals? | 


Year and month Nonferrous foundries 








| | | 
Avg. | Ave. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. A Avg. 
| wkly. Avs briy. | wkly. | Ay » | brly. wkly LL bry. | wkly. | Avg. briy. | wkly. L. : . | wkly. 
earn | hoe _ earn- | earn- earn- | earn- 4 | earn- | earn- Some earn- | earn- t | earn- 
ings we ings | ings | ings ings | “| ings | ings ings ings ings | 


71) $4.04 
82, GB15 
65. 53 


Average $70. 97 4 
Average m 7A. 08 41 
June . 72.21 4i. 


November. .. 81.18 41 
Deorm ber 80. 42 4i 
: January . 1%, 4) 
February. . 8). OR #0 
Mareh - 70.38 «640 
April es 80. 59 40 
May eine 80.78 40 
June 80. 79 40 


| | 
60 $70. 76) } $64 30 
80 76.49 8 40 
.74| 73.39) » ' 35. 


st K { 40. 
40 
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42 10 

42 2.71 
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41.0 18) 40.7) 
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. Fabricated metal products (except ordnance 
. pate | Fabricated metal p ' ance, 
Primary meta! industries—C ontinued | machinery, and transportation equipment) 
| 





Total: Fabricated 
metal products 
Welded and heavy- | (except ordnance, | Tin cans and other 
riveted pipe machinery, and tinware 
transportation | 
equipment) | 


M tscellaneous ori 
mary metal ae a4 iron ond chest 


u 
tries # forgings ‘ire drawing 








1051: Average $80.65] 42.9) $1.88 43.0, $1.87) $75.07 
1052: A verage...... 82.145 4) 1.07 M 41.3 1.05 14 
June 79. 62 41. : 1.93 : : 2. 7 41.0 1.89 0 


1962: November 87. 64 42! 2% f e 42.2 2.05 55 
Decem ber oo 06 43.3 2% g 2.04) 55 
1963: January 80.87; 43.0, 209 ! | 87.! | 208) 85.90 
February “3 ’ 20 2.05 i. 73) 
March WO 2.10 | 3.4 . 14 6. & 2. 2 2.9% 36 
April RS : 200 , 2.1 : ba] 2. 06 5. 91 
May ise \ 20 2.17, 85. 4 f 2.06 2. 21 
June 87. 78 : 2.09 2.u 87 2. 2) 2.08 w 
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Fabricated metal producte—Continued 





| Heating apparatus | . 
Cutlery, hand tools, | | | (except electric) Sanitary ware an 
and hardware? | Hand tools Hardware and plumbers’ plumbers’ supplies 


supplies * | 





| 
Average i 41.7) $1.50 $90 74 46) $60.70) 42.5) $1. 1) $68. 71 68) $75.24 
Average ool 41.1 1.68) 63. 55 55) i 4) 3} 1. 68 . 70.99 74, 7300 
June a . 8 62. 78 i . 55 , . . b > 69. 55 . 2 , 71.13 
| 


EER 


November. . . | 67.84 . ; » . 74) .79 73.0 . . 76 30 
December....-| 75.28) 43 75, 48.75] 42 343 | 75.78 

January . 5} 66 40) ; 72.90 
February .. | : 2% mw. 49 74.1 7 74.21 
March ; 2.7 6. 40 5) 5. , a) . .f ’ 74. 21 ; 76 

April 74. 2.3 66. 65) . . 1 : -82| 74. 48) 40. 7S 77.3 
May 5. 4 2.; fi 5 ' 32] 42.8) 1.83) 73.711 5} 1.82) 76. 

June 75. 04 42; 66. O8 = .6 é 80 - 63) . 72. 80 . . 82 74. 
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Structural steel and | Metal doors, sash, | 
| cooking —— metal products 


ornamental metal- | frames molding, Botler-shop products Sheet metalwork 
not elsew work | and trim | 
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] | 
Average $66. 18 40.6) $1.63 $71.49 
Average 8.87) 41.1 1.70) 74. 87 
June cane) 861 40. 6 72. 56) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1953 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 1019 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 





Metal stamp‘ng, coat-| Vitreous-enameled Stamped and pressed . Fabricated wire Miscellaneous fabri- 
products matal qrodette Lighting fixtures products cated metal products * 


Year and month ing, and enyraving ! 





Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . | Ave. Ave. | Avg. Avg. Avg. 
briy. | wkly. AE briy. | wkly. Avg. . | wkly. ’ | brly. | wkly. > | brly, oun brly. 
earn- | earn- Y-| earn- - - | earn- | carn: | earn- | pours | Cara * | hours - 

ngs 


Avg. 

Avg. 
— *| wkly. 
ings | ings | ings | 2OUFS| j ings ings | ings ings 


1951: Average $58. 38 $1. $52 92 
i952: Average 74.29 ' L 53. 36 
June.... 71. 51 ) : 50. 11 


1952: November... . 5A. 79 
December... .. 60.35 
1953: January 1 ‘ 59.49 
February 79. 10) ; . 58. 89 
Pe atesces 2) 2. . 59. 49) 
April | : 87. 08 
May.. ’ 5 y 57. 23 
June 7 58. 22 
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Fabricated metal products (except on, ~~ Joma and transportation equipment) Machinery (except electrical) 
ontin 








Metal shipping barrels, | Bolts, nuts, washers, Screw-machine Total: Machiner Engines and 
drums, kegs, and pails Steel springs and rivets products (except electrical turbines? 





ea | 


| 
1951: Average.......| $71 91 . 70) $73. 43) 
1952: Average 79. 61 x 8, 7425 
June 80. 37] 79) 71. 56) 

| | | 
1042: November __. a4. 63) | 95) 80. 79) 
December... . 8448 31) 96) 86. 44) 
1953: January ..... 80. G3) 5) 5 85.41) 
February ..... 80 10 . 85. 65 
March........| 80.10 3, 85. 89) 
April $2. 6) 2. 3| 4 84.28) 
ty... 84.05] . 5 83 73] 
June... 54. 24) 3. 2) 2. 12 
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86) 82 24 
8A) 81. 25 


$74.75) 453 $76. 38 
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Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 








. Diesel and other in- 
—— = fur- | “ternal combustion | Agricultural machin- Agricultural machinery) Construction and 
ines, and water! onoines, not else-| ery and tractors? (except tractors) mining machinery * 


wheels where classified 





$1.75) $75. &2 
1.84) 77.61 
1 75.0) 


- 
——— 


42.7] $1.95] $78. 28 $1. 
42.8) 2.08) 80.37 
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Construction and Metal workin Metalworking ma- 
mining mochinery, 8 chinery (except ma- 
except for oilfields ind tools machinery ° chine tools) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





1020 C: BARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 





Spectal-industry ma- | Print dea 

| ehinery (except Food- products | Paper-industries | ing-tra ma | General industrial 
metalworking ma- | machinery Textile machinery machinery a and equip- machinery * 
chinery)* 


Year and month 





a , . Avg. | 

| Ave Avg. 
wily. | Bly. | f . whly hrly. 
ours 


Avg. 
wkly 


ings 


Average " 43.7) $1 c 47.1, 91.70 
Average 43.0 | 77 h 40. 1.8 1 45.6 1.80 
June | 42.9 y y . : 


November 
December 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
May h 412.9 
June t 42.6 y 3) 75) 


eererererere yr 
SSEZALELS 
-wSe rion 


a 





a Mechanical power- Mechanical stokers 
Pumps, air and gas | Conveyors and coneey-| Blowers, exhaust and Industrial trucks, ~ j ' 
compressors ing equipment ventilating fans tractors, ete — dssion equip — fur 


| 


| . | a ‘ — ——— 

: Average asl “4 | $1.72 35) .7] $2. HA, 429 $1 a $1 ' $72. 58 3. 

: Average 43.7) 1.80 70 1 ; 42.8 1 } . 2 3. 5 = 76. 97) 3, 
June | 0.6 1.80 wt . sf : 1 1 2.: 7H. 64) 


one 
322 


November 79. 67 43.3 1.94 51 
December y 430 1, 87 
January . 43.4 1.87 
February y 43.2 1, 88 
March J 7 43.7 1! 
April : 43.3 1.91 
May 42.8 1.91 
June 2. 1. 92 
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95 9! 
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1. 
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1.{ 
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Office and store ma- | Computing machines | Service-industry and Domestic laundry | ee re 


chines and devices? | and cash registers | Typewriters household machines ? | equipment pressing machines 





| | | | | | ] ] T 
1951: Average | $73. 33) | $78. 85 41.5) $1.90) goa. 16 42.6) $1.60) $70 64) 6 $69.32) 40.3) $1.72) $75 37| 4) $1. 
1952: Average 2h} 1 oo 6200) 668 a 41 al 68) 75. 81) 75. 07) 1 76. 45) 5 , 
June 5. 26 80 40.7) 1.90 70.89 41.7) 70; 75.03 3) 73.38) 40.1 3; 74 9) 
} ' ' | | 
53] 9} 77. 46) 2! : 79. 90) 2. | 77.07} 
81. 18 f | | 91) 
80. 79 L 91) . 78) . 04 
80. 26 . . . 0) 43 
81.45 2.2) { 5 } 5.47 
80. 51) f 76. : 39. ! & 5. 72 
79. 30 : » 78 40.° 5 76 
78. 04) 8) 76.24) 398 & ). 20 


*” 
3 


3 8 41.1 
83 41.1 
84.46, 41.2) 
82. 42 40.4) 
82. 6 3 
82. 8: 40.4 
sl 39.9 
MM. 0: 40.2 


1942: November 
December 
1053. January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
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, Refrigerators and air- | Miscellaneous ma | Fabricated pipe, | Ball and roller | Machine shops (fob 
Sewing machines | conditioning wnits chinery parts? | fittings,and valves | bearings | and repair) 
| } 





ae ie eee 
Average 04 43.4) $1. 83) $69.65) 39. 8) 74.5 3. | 0} $1.67 i . $74. 30) $i. 
Average | 76.73) 40.6) LO] 76.04) 1, 85 ‘ 9 7: 57 oi 55} 43.4) 1 
June : 40. a) 89) 75. 03) | 3) 73. 90) 7) 71. 80) 5, LT 5) 78. 37 Ls 


: November 7 4l 1| OO) 77.68 
December : 41! 92) 81. 60! 
January ! 40.2 90; 82. 22) 
February h. 57 “1.3 w 8.20 
March : uD 2) 83.50 
April 7 39.8 06) «82. 12) 
May | 75.27 00 6 80.00 
June ‘ | 76.6 30.2 6 80.54 
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See footnotes at end of table 





REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1953 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 1021 





TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery 





| " 
Electrical generat- Electrical indicatin 
3 ing, transmission, | 2 ee teating, Motors, generators 
Total: Electrical | 4 Wiring devices and Carbon and graphite measuring, and ° , 
Year and month | machinery distribution, and supplies products (electrical) recording instru-| %%d4 motor-generator 
| industrial appara- ments acta 
tus 


| 
. | Ave. Avg. Avg Avg. Ave q . 
brly. | wely.| A¥®: | hely. | wkly.| AYe: AVE ' 7.| ANE. 
: | earn- | WEY. | earn: | earn- | WKY . | wkily 
| ings | ings ane ings | ings hours 





| Avg 
wkly 
earn- 
ings 


Avg 
wkly 
hours 





| 


$70. 31 
| 73.99 
72. 69) 


75. 78 
77. 47| 
76. 86 
76. 91 
77. 89) 
77. 70) 
76.96) 41. 6) 
76 7 41. 4) 
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87| 72 92) 


Switchgear, switch- | Electrical weldin 
4 0 Insulated wire and = Electrical equipment 
—_ ~ A indus apparatus Electrical appliances cable } for veh) cles 


5 
85) 











$64 a7! 
79; 72.11) 
69. 71 


0.001 
76. 78, 
75. 61) 
73. 70) 
73. 78) 
73. 53) 
73. 61) 
72.42) 42.6) 
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Communteation » phonographs. | Telephone, telegraph, | na iscellaneous electri- 
Electric lamps equipment 4 ion sets, and | end related equip- cal products ? 











$1. 44) 33] $77. 33] 43.2) $1.70) $60 
1.53) 87. 49) | 43} 82.03) 43.4) 1 65 93 
1.53) 54.32) 388) 1.40) 81.16) 43.4) 1.87) 67.40 


} | 
55| 61.27 8 8306 4 A . 67. 08 
63. 33 49° 85.55) 44.1) | OH 42 
64. 82) 48) 83.85) 43.0 67 13 
62.51) 51) 
63. 69) 52 
62. 67) 51) 
| 52 


63.08. 
63. 50 53) 82. 32| 
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| 
41 ol $1. 47 
40.9) 1. 57] 
“5 1. 


41. 5) 
41.7) 
41.4 
40. 6 
40.9 
40.6 
40.0 
40.2 
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: November... . 37) 
Decem ber... . \ 
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March........| 66.49 
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65. 53) 

62. 25 
| 
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Electrica) machinery—Continued Transportation equipment 





Motor oehicles, bodies, 


Storage batteries parts, and accessorics 


Primary batteries X-ray and non-radio Total: Transporta- | 
(dry and wet) | electronic tubes j tion equipment Automobiles * | 





| — 
$74.58] $5.2) $1.65) $75.67) 40.9 $1.85) $75 45) 
72.93 42.9) 1.70 81.86) 414) 1.97) 83. 03) 
75.60, 43.7; 1.73 79.15 1.94) 79.19) 


| 
R5. 48 89. 25) 
87.11) 90 31) 
85. 06 86. 04 
87. 99) 
88. 20 


Af. 69 
85. 49 

RS. 8 
87. 57 


85. 70 
88. 17| 
' 


$1.0), $76.04) § $1.93 
2.05; 83.84) 
2.01; 79.78 


=~ = 


$66. 17) 1, $1.65) $53 w 
73. 16 1 78 
75. 06 56. 12 
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S22 
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NOOB Seor3_ 
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_ 


42.0 
42.9 
41.8 
41.0) 
40.3, 
40.1) 
40.1, 
38. 2 


: November 75. 71 
Decer ber. 73. 80 
73. 31 

73. 35 

74.9 

75. 81 

75. 62) 

78. 58 
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85. 0S 
$5. 08 
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Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing— Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 


_—- - 


Aircraft engines and | Aircraft propellers 
parta and parts 





Trailers (true and 


Year and month Truck and bus bodies | eutomohie) Aircraft and parts? Atreraft 





| Avg Avg. ‘2 | AY vg. | Avg .| Ave. Avg Ave. Avg. 
| wkly EM | brly A ’ * | bry. on wkly brly | wkly hrly. 
earn |p - 4 | earn rm: . , - | earn 4 - | earn- earn- | earn earn- 
ings mr) ings . | ings ings *| ings | ings 


| 


5 
3 








43.3 SAA. 81 
84 92 
85. 54 


1951: Averare f 4” al 
lv62) Average | 8) 
June | O41 5) 


92 88 04 
84m) 92 14 
83. 50; . 
82. 91 80.49 
82 17) f 8) 7.94 
82.17) 41.! 98) 85. 40) 
80. 97 | 97; 86. 20) 
79.77 6 62 


1962 November... 30%) 1 
December 2. 4! “ 7 1 

1963: January 4.2) #1 
February 3 0 08 61 

1 

1 

1 

l 


























March ui 41.1 
April 40.9 
May : 40.1) 
June | 72.58) 40.1 


SSSeeese Esx 
3823232 883 

| PRPPNNYNNRN pee 
SSS23sze sas 


ee od 


NNNNMNNNN 


84.46 


| S88: 


Other aircra/t parte Ship- and boathuild-| Shipbutiding and 
and equipment | ing and repairing’ repetring 


4 i 








' 
Railroad equipment parte 


| Lovomotiors and 


| 
Boatbullding and 
repairing 
| 
| 


! 
| 
i 





$40 os| ’ 52) $76.48) 40.9] $1.87) $81 12 
64. 23) : 6A! 77.74) 407] 1.91) 81 14 
66. 50 78.53) 40.9| 1.92) 82.19 


92) 78.94 
05) 81. 08 
05) 78.04 
97| 79. 56) 
nm 4. 46) 


oY 
33 
=< 

~ 


Average A172] 432 | 7137 
June |} $0.17) 43.1 75.48) 40.8 
| } 


Average _.| $78.06] 43.7] $1 80) $69 Tl 39 0] $1 
oe 


s 
x 


76.80; 40.0 
$1.12 41.6) 


S38 S22 


November | Axa} 48 ‘| 72 4 7 
Decem ber | 8504) 44 3) 40 
January.......| 4.0) @ 4 39 
February AA AK 43.7) | 38. 
39 
39 
39 


= 
IFA. 


1 
1 
1 
39 » 79. 98) 1 
40.4 81. 41 i 2 
| 2 
2 


= 
= 


March . | 86.20) 43.8) 
April 85.10' 43.2) 
May 84.32) 42.8) 
June a4.74 42.8) 


= 


41.3) | 81.61 03) 85. 07) 

41.3 5) 80.19 . 5 03) 80.13 

70.93) 41.0) 1.73, 8221 40.3) 204) 85.06 
' 
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Transportation equipment— Continued Instruments and related products 





| 
| 
¢ 
Other tran«portaticn | Total: Instruments tifle, and engineer- ing and contmlling 


equ'pment and related products ing instruments instruments 
| 


Optical instruments 
Ratlroad and streetear and le 


Laboratory, scien- Mechanical measur- 
| 








: | m - 
$68.53) 42 a| ea] $68. 20) | $1.62) $36 85 $68.69 424 $1.62) $72 07| 
73.02; 42.7) | 72 07) i 2.72) 9319) | 71.68) 42.4! Aa) 76. 50) 
73.19) 42.8} 70 97) .f 92. 7 70. 98 i LL 74. 10 


| 


4a 
--+S 


: Averare 
Average 
June 


233 
2S. 
Sas 
ens 


| 
74 73) 7 5} 80.22) 4.6] 
76 46) 81.72} 43.7} 
80.29) 43.4 
80.29) 43.4 
sO 11} 43.3 
81.47) 43.8) 
81.84) 44.0) 
80.41) 43. o 





r 


RO 28! 44 A) 74 | f .75| OA. 4 
75.4%) 43.0) 75 76) 7] 97, 52 
71.23| 40.7 73. 57) | 98. 66) 
72.04) 407) ( | | 92. 82) 
72.39) 40.9) 73. 74) 92. 19) 
72.22) 40.8 72. 10) .75| 80. 57 
75.35, 41.4! 2; 73. 22) | 1.76 91 35} 
75 7 41.6) 2| 73.63) 6} 1. 93. a 


Instruments and related products—Continued Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


November. . 

December 
3: January 

February 

March. 

Apert 

May 

June 
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SSSarrss 
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~~ 

<= 
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and dental inetru- | Ophthalmic goods | Watches and clocks manufacturing in 
ments apparatus dustries | and plated ware! 














| j 


Surgical, medical, | | Photographie Total Miscellaneous | Jewelry, silverware, 
| 


: Average...... ‘| $1.47) $55 | $7 42 ol $1 $ 
: Avernge...... 2 1 f7) : | 3) 6427) 
June . 16) 5 57|  &i 7. J 41 


46 
51 
51 


23s 


_@=SNeeEns we 


1 
1 5 $3} 65 99) 42.3 
1 9) 40 63.86) 41.2) 


| 
a 
November 26 2. 0) 71.84, 44.9) 
Decem ber 57 9 7» 
: January 

February 1 


March 


April 
May 
June 





$57. 67) | $61.20) 41.7) $1. 
1 


17 . 55) 68. 
2 | 668 
7 .f | 69.7 
43 4 f 68. 
53 57; 68. 2 

37 , 57| 67. 


58 
64 
Liss 

64 
64 
64 
4 
64 
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See footnotes at end of table’ 
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TaBLe C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—C ontinued 





| | Sileerware and plated | Musical i" 


| 
| mes “ 

Year end ment® | Jewelry and findings | dun —s | Toys = "+; Comes! come, Gam ond a athletic 
| 





Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


4 


| | Avg. | Avg. Avg. "s. pam ve. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. 

» | brly. | wkly. Ase hrly. oie: [wily Aw hrly. | wkly. ae brly. | wkly. 
y. earn- | oom : earn- earn- | earn- conte earn- | earn- | hours | earn | earn- 
| ings | 7 ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ines 


.35| $53.72) 39.5] $1. 30! one. 33] 
45) 5884) 40.3) 1.46) 
55.81) 39.3) 1. 


61, 27 
61.41 
59. 04 
60. 04 
41.81 
61. 56) 
62. 17! 
61, 41! 








1951: Average 3x) 7| $1.40) $65.73) 41 6) $i.! 3.65) 40.8] $1. 56) $3. 40 
1952: Average | 63. 3 5} 1.49) 70. 98 1 41.1) 1.67) 88 73 
49) 66.90 40. 1. , 40.8) 1.65) 56.52 

1952: November... | 52} 80.08) 1 61. 27 
December... | ; 4! . 52} 79. 28 1 62. 06 
1953: January 3 §2| 71. 74| 1. 2) 1.73) 60.15 
February... 84) 73. 44| 1. 72. 21| - 74| 61.00 
| 66.10) 43 : 1. 
1 
1 
1 


FS 


2O-Soee—we aoe 














S322 S83 
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. 53) 75. 69 72. 73) 8} (1.74) 62.06 
. 53) 76.13 72.28)  41.: . 75) 61. 05) 
4 54) 75. 68 71. 05) . o 61.35 
41.8) 1.53) 74.38) | 70.12) 40. 60. 90) 
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Manufacturing —C ontinued 
Transportation and public utilitles 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—C ontinued 





Pens, pencils, and Costume jewelry, Fabricated plastic | Other manufacturing Loca! railways and 
othe r office supplies __buttons, notions products industries Class I railroads * bus lines ¢ 

: Average 41.6) $1. 2 $53. 73 . $1. ' 41.5) $i 46) $50.18 41.1] $1.44) $70.95 

: 409 1.4 55.74 1 1.55) 62.02 40.8 52) 74. a 

June . 0.0 «61 54. 88 . . , 1. 5 51) 72.25 


: November....| ! 41.4 ° 59. 74 
December.....| ! 41.6 50. 47 
: January | 39.9 , 60. 30 
February ! 39.7 45) 6.01 
March ....... § 40.2 . 61.01 
April 59.02) 40. 7| | 61.01 
May ' 40.6) , 60. 68 
June --|_ 50. 40.9) 1. 61. 12) 


13 $72. 23 
° 74. A 








~~ > 


76. 77 
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agezeeee gs 
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77 81 
78. 06) 
76. 01 


A) 74.20 
56) 76. 
47) 74. 41 
. 57} 76.95 
. 57) 75.30 
. 58) 76.82 
-60) 74.43 





























: $238853 Ss- 
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Communication Other public utilities 





| Line construction | 

Switchboard operat- installation, and Total: Gas and elec- Electric light and 
ing employees’ meintensnse em- trie utilities power utilities 
ployces 


$81.32) 428 
8A 51] 422 
85.63; 42.6 


| 
j 


41.9) $1.74 
41.4 = 





. 53) $71. 65} 41. 
1.87) 75.12) 41 
74. 57| 


78.77 
78. 21 
78. 40) 


$49. 39 
51.43 
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nn 
-2 
£as 


ou 
oe oo ce 
aN 


: November... 
ag ‘ 





1 

1. 
63. 49! 1. 65 
43. 58) 1. 46 
63. 03) 1. 65) 
. 20) 1. 65 
1. 67) 
1. 67) 
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& 
$l 
BR) 
. 88 
8 
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8) 
91) 
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93) 
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64. 63) 
64 96 





Transportation and public utilities— . 
Continued Wholesale and retail trade 





Other public utilities— Continued Retail trade 
Wholesale trade 








Department stores and 


Retail trade (except 
General in nee | enerel herder 


eating and drink- 
ing places) 


Electric light and gas 


Gas utilities utilities combined 


stores Rictctentell 


Bom neony ars | 











eee - 
$0.65) 40.2) $i. 2 $37.75 $1.04) “4. rs) 
399 1. 32) 41 35.9 1.07| 44.77 
40.3 1. 39. 31 36.4 , 45. 26 


87.15] 34.4) 1.08) 43.19 
37.0] 1.04) 45.90 

0 4. 
7] 1.10) 43.77 
M7 f 43.67 

‘] 1.00] 43.79 
71 1.11} 44.50 
‘s] 1.12) 45.49) 


3s 
” 
= 


: Average......-/ . 41 $1 


: Average. ..... . 73| 7! 4! 


=—Se | 
-- 
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See footnotes at end of tabie. 
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Tasie C—1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 





Wholesale and retail] trade—Continued 





Retail trade— Continued 


| Other retail trade 





Auto.notive and acces- | 


Year and month Food and liquor stores sortes deal 


Apparel and accessories Furniturc and appli- Lumber and hardware- 
stores ance stores | supply stores 





Avg. | 
| wkly. | 
| earn- 

ings 





Avg. 
wkly. | 
| hours 


| | 
| Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
| bry. | wily. | ASK | inrly. | wkly. | AYE | hrly. 
| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | hours | earn- 

ings ings ings | ings 


Avg. Avg. 





$06.8 | 45.4 
9.61) 45.2 
71.57| 453 


1951: Average 
1962: Average 
June 


e328 


45.1 


71. 26 | 
| 46.4 | 
| 


1952; November. . 
December 
1963: January 
February ... 
March 
Ape 
May 


June 


45.3 
45.0 
45.0 
44.9 | 
45.1 | 
74.70) 45.0! 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate '* 


Service and miscellaneous 





] 
Banksand| Security 
trust com- | dealers and ——; 
panies | exchanges 

| 


Hotels, year-round " 


Motion- 
picture pro- 
duction and 

distribu- 

tion 


Personal ser vices 





Cleaning and dyeing 
Laundries plants 





| 
Avg. Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly. wkly. 
earnings | earnings earnings 


i 2 
253 
< 


Avg. q P q Avg. Avg. 
wkly. 7 a + I - wkly. 
hours . | earning 





$83.68 | 
81.07 | 
79. 15 | 


Average... 
Average 
June 


: November 
Decem ber. 

: January 
February 
March 
Apes 
May 


June 


$50. 32 | 
62. 


~ 
i) 
42 | 
56 
2 | 


a 


80.10 | 
83.27 | 
M4. 06 
83.21 | 
84.01 | 
86, 78 
87. 33 
82.00 
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! Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month, For min- 
ing, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer 
to production and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless 
otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working super- 
visors. Data for the three current months are subject to revision without no- 
tation; revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the 
first month they are published. 

4 Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 

§ Bee footnote 2, table A-2. 

* Bee footnote 3, table A-2. 

* Figures for class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pay 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (1C( 
Group ID. 

* Data include privately and government operated loca] railways and bus 
ines 


1 Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as switchboard operators; service assistants; operating-room instructors; and 
pay-station attendants. During 1952 such employees made up 47 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as 
central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1952 such employees 
made up 23 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees io 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* Beginning with 1952, data relate to domestic employees, except messen 
gers, and those compensated entirely on a commission basis and are not strictly 
comparable with figures shown for 1951. 

1 Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 


pa ments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included, 
t Data are affected by work stoppage. 


See Norsg on p. 992. 
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TABLE C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected industries, in current and 
1947-49 dollars ' 





| 
Manufacturing ——— ‘” Laundries Manovufacturing eo coal Laundries 








Year and month Year and month 
Current! 1947-49 Current| 1947-49 |Current) 1947-49 Current 1947-49 |“urrent! 1947-49 |Current] 1947-49 
dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars di tars | dollars | « ollars | dollars | dollars | doilars 


| 





—" | 


i 
$17.64 | $20.70 || 1952: August... $67. 23 co 82 | $80.73 | $70.63 | $38.16 
1869 | 29.71 September... 69.63 | 61.03 | 87.91 | 77.05 | 38.05 
30. 20 October O1.a3 | 75.88 | 6018 

34. 23 November. - . , 61.49 . 75. 48 
34. 98 December... | 63.23 | 91.7 80. 39 


35. 47 

37. 81 : January ........ 62.63 , 77.08 

38. 63 February. , 7 42. 76 : 71.80 
March ) : 63. 32 71.97 

April | 62. 80 70. 02 

May? 71. 63 62. 83 74.10 

June? . 6 62. 56 2. a). 62 


B 
2 


: Average......... > $40. 17 
: Average..._.. , 47.03 
: Average. ‘ 3. 52.54 
: Average 52. 67 
: Average... ; 54. 93 53. 05 
: Average nial 33 57.71 | 
: Average . 58. 30 | 
: Average ° 59. 89 


Re 58.93 | 
Ee: ‘ 57.35 
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1 These series indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prict + Preliminary 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined he 
from the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-49 having been See Note on p 992, 
selected for the base period. 


TABLE C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ! 





1] | 
Net spendable average weekly | | Net spendable average weekly 
Gross average mings Gross average 
weekly earn- —— - weekly earn- 
ings Worker with | Worker with 3 ings Worker with | Worker with 3 
no de a dependents no dependents dependents 








} 
. Index ’ 
1947-49) CY | 1947-49 | mount) (147-49) CU | 1947-49) CUP | 1947-49 
dollars | daiters | dollars rs dollars dollars dollars dollars 


| 

: January......- b | $26. 37 | , 952: June. ....... Mi) . $54.79 | $48.32 
: January..... . -f L 3 ee 45.17 £9, 3 July . BS ‘ 63.73 | 47.09 

July... : 5.4! 5. 37. 77; 43.57] § August... ‘ y 27. 65.10 
; = 3. 3 ’ 37. 3 74 | 42.78 43. September 4 56. 93 
| October... . 57. 52 
9.70 23. 62 39. November... 2 32. 57.44 
22 5 December 2. q 58. 89 





™ | dollars 





~ 


* Average 
Average 
Average 

: Average 

3: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 47 

49: Average M. 45 

50: Average | 58.33 | y 51 | 
: Average... i pl. 55.4 

1952: Average ‘ ' 4| 55. 49. 5: 56.05 || 
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* January......- 
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March... 
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42. 7¢ 77 y fa). BL |} June? 
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! Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting irom age weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing industries 
gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which the without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The pri- 
specified type of worker ts liable. The amount of income tax liability de- mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes in 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. 
well as on the level of his gross income, Net spendable earnings have, there- ? Preliminary. 
fore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See NoTE on p. 992. 

‘he computation of net spendable earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 


267168—-53-——7 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in 
manufacturing industries ' 





Durable | Nondurable | 


Durable | Ne ndurable 
goods | goods 


Manufacturing goods goods 


Manufacturing 





ne | ee - | 
i | | 
| | | 


Excluding | | Excluding 
Period overtime Ex- | Bs. | overtime | Ex- Ex- 

clad- elud- ‘See | elud- clud- 
amount Index | 2708s | ing ing amount Index | Gross} ing | Gross} ing 
Amount | {1947-49 time time Amount | {'947-49 tame time 
average average 
= 100) 


Gross Gross 





; | | 
$0. 80% |$0. 770 June | 60 
047 an) om July | 6) 
976 9G . 76 August | 61 
029 P - September . 63 
O42); .§ October | 63 | 
122 On November. 65 
2) 4 December 2 65 
366 | 
434 33 x iI : January .. ’ 67 | 
40 2 337 |} February... ’ 68 | 
7) 43 March... .. 7 68 
69 of y April 7 69 
| May ’ j 69 | 
June? 7 70 | 








1941: Average 
1942: Average 
1043: Average 
1044: Average 
1945: Average 
1046: Average 
1047: Average 
1044: Average 
1040: Average 
19%): Average 
1951: Average 
1952: Average 





a ea ee] 


eon 





























| Overtime ts defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for 4 1l-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday period. 
at time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings excluding * Preliminary. 
oo makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on See Nore on p. 992. 





REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1953 


C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-5: 


industries for selected States and areas! 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 





Year and month eer 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


$50 93 
52. 533 
49. 88 
49.63 
52. 40 
54. 95 
54. 81 

35 
). 44 


: Average 

: Average 

: June 

uly 

August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
December 


aon 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 

ings 


27) $60. 35! 
63. 18) 
58. 09! 


-3l 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Alabama 


Mobile 


| Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Birmingham State 


Ag. 
| hrly. 
| earn- 
ings 
$1.49 $54.95 
1. 56} 60. 20) 
41) 58.65 
39) 61. 41 
0 59.60 
65) 61.71 
64| 62.31) 
65) 59.00 
67; 63.55 


Avg. 

wkly. 

earn- 
ings 


wkly. 
| hours 


$06.81) 43 1| 


42. 6, 
24242 


earn- 
ings 


35) 
49 
50| 73. 70 
52), 275. 90 
49| 78.57 
52} 80. 48 
55| 79. 67 
9 «78.12 
55| 79. 74) 


40. 5) 
40. 5 


Pwr 
Avg. hrly. 
earn- 
| ings 


7) $65. 26 


Arizona 


Phoenix 


| Av 


earn- 
ings | 


| 71. 40) 
73) 71. 32) 
79) 71 99) 
84) 75. 86) 
85| 75. 65) 
84) 73. 46) 
80) 73. 22) 
80, 76.46 


| Avg. | 
| wkly. | Av 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


4h. 35 


48 
92 


61 


55. 34 


51} 78. 55! 
52| 77. 46 

51| 78. 86 
57, 80.14) 42.4 
56| 76.96, 41.6 


69) 59. 95) 
68) 59.43 
69, 59. 04) 
69, 62.02 
70, 63.18 


81) 
a4 
86) 
89 
85 


76. 01 
74. 57| 
76. 31 
77. 28 
73. 67| 


| CS de OD BD hOD 


June 55. 34 40. 


Arkansas—-Con. 


Little Rock-N. 
Little Rock 
$45, 25) 
45 81 
46. 44 
45. 40) 
45. 81 
46.93 
47.01 
46.44 
47.15 
46. 69 
47.530 
47.10 
47. 62 
47.20 
49.03 


41.9 
40.9) 1. 
41.1) 1 
40.9 
40.9 
41. 9) 
41.6 
41.1 
41.0 
40.6 
41.3 
40. 6 
40. 7) 
40.0 
41.2 


51: Average 

: Average 

: June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 


San Francisco- 
Oakland 


| 
| 
| 


12) 
13 


AWW 


kal 


iF me et ee 


i= 


$1.08, $71.79 
75. 85) 
76. 44 
75 


Oia 
rh 


sf 
‘é 


77.81 
77. 05 
78. 07 
77. 51 
77 
78. 30 
78. 47 
78. 57 


79. 05 


California—Continued 


\Rekadtadladtentedted ded 


eee od ee 
De ee eet rt tt tet et tt 


7i| 6.4 40. 57) 79.71 42.4 





California 


Los Angeles 


88) 75. 95! 


Avg. 
bry. 

earn- | 
ings ings 


| 
re. | 


il $1 
2.0) ‘ 
2 3 

1| 


ZN SNVBIN SAA 


| 
j 


De ee ee ee ee et tt et tt 


Sacramento 


Arkansas 


Avg. | 
wkly. 
earn- 


| 
55) $44.19) 
70 


| 
‘ 


VE. | Avg. 
kly. 
| hours 


| State 


40. 5) 
41.4 
4 








40.5 
40. 6 1 
40.7) #1 
40.4 1 
41.6 1 
41.3 1 
41.2) 1 
40.4 #1 
40.7; 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


77 
87| 
88 | 


37 


40.9) $1 
41 
41 
40. 
4 
41 
41 
41 
41. 
4! 
40. 
40 
41 
40. 
40. 


an 


ee et tt tat tt Ht tt eet et 


65| $71. 22 
71) 76. 20 
71) 76. 54) 
73| 76.41 
73| 75. 45 
73| 77. 84 
74| 77.36 
75| 77.70 
77| 79.18 
78) 78 78 
81, 78.01 
82) 78. 60 
82} 79.31 
8) 6078. 61 
81 78. 88 


$41. 08 
64. 27 
64. 73 
86) 66. 62 
85! 69.00 
88; 66.65 
89) 69.59 
91} 66. 84! 
92) 68.01) 
93) 66. 65 
94) 68.12 
95) 60. 85 
95| 67.04 
96) 67. 46 
OS 67. 89 


1 
36) 1 
9S 
90 


40.1 
40.1 
40.2 
40.2 
410.0 
40.0 


A) | 


POH SPN Pvest4sMcew 


74| $72. 08 
84) 73 00) 
85) 72. 12) 


ss 


71. 07) 
76. 08| 
71. 63) 
71. 66 
73. 15 
65. 69 
70. 34) 
71. 05) 





41.1 


$1 
39 1. 


| 
8 
5| 


37 

39. 

37. 7| 
37. 4| 
38. 0) 
34. 8| 
37. 4) 
37.8 





San Jose Stockton State 


Colorado 


Denver 


75 





| 

3. 20) 
42) 
30 
38) 


SSSSSESSSSez RRR 


38. 


38. 6 





Connecticut 


State 





bl: Average... 
i2: Average 
: June 
July . 
August ° 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


$49. 30 
72.00 
73. 40 
70. 46 
72. 43 

95 
36 
03 
57 
UR 
85 
a8 
3. 06 
24 
w) 


39.5 
39. 6 
39.3 
39.7 
40.1 
40.5 
40.3 
39.2 
39.5 
38.8 


$1. 85 
95) 
u5 
W4, 
wt 
97 
o6 
it) 
ol 
ol 
02 
63 
03 
~% 
05 


NNHNWNNN KR RK ee ee 


41. 3} 
41.2) 
39.3 
40. 4) 
40. 6) 
40. 6) 
41.1 
42. 1) 
42. 2) 
40. 3) 
40. 6} 
41. 1) 
41.2) 
41.2 


40.6 
39.3 
38.0 
38.8 
41.0 1. 72) 
41.7 1. 76 
42.3) 1.77) 
38.1 1. 90 
39.7 1.89 
39.4 1. 89) 
39.5 1.91 
39.9 1.8% 
38.9 1.9 
39.1 1. 92 
38.0 1. 91) 


$1. 69 
1.81 
1. 85 
1. 78 


67| $68. 75 
76| 71.30 
85, 70.%6 
70| 69.19 
65, 70.48 
60| 73.45 
73| 75. 03 
83) 72.29 
86 75.13 
91) 74.41 
4 75.66 
4) «677.00 
4 «73. 88 
96, 74.85 
00 


72. 67 


$64. 02) 
67. 16) 
63. 67| 
65. 04) 
66. 18 
65. 77 
67. 82 
71. 15 
71. 32 
68. 91) 
69. 43) 
70. 69 
71. 28 
71, 28) 
71. 21 


41.4) $1 
40.8 1 
39.7 1 
41.4) 1 
43.8 1 
42.6 1 
40.6 1 
38.8 1 
39.5 1 
39.8 1 
39.2 1 
40.2 l 
38.1 1 
39.9 1 
40.0 2. 


$1. 55 


1. 63 
1. 62! 
1. 61 


- 
BREHSSRSS 


ee et et tt et 


~~ 
ue 


$63. OS 


67.07 
67. 14) 
67 81) 
68. 95 
68. 62 
71. 05) 
73. 01 
71. 06 
68. 95 
60. 29 
70. 79 
71. 38] 
70. 52 
71.14 


41. 5) 
41.4 
41.7) 
41.6) 
42. 3] 
42.1) 
42. 8} 
43. 2| 
42. 3} 
40. 8| 
41.0 
41.4 
41.5 
41.0 
41.6 





Connecticut—Cortinued 








New Britain New Haven 


Stamford 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


1951: 
1952: 
1952 


Average 
Average 
June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December _. 
: January 
February -.. 
March 
April..... 
May 

June 


20 





42. 6) 
42.0) 
6 

2) 

5, 

2. 0) 





| $68 


72 


sod 


4s 
5s 


Le D~3o Bho wwe 


Vwe 


++ eRe SSeS ES 


mm m= BS PS tS NS DS tS PS SF BS PS 


=x 


$0.27, 4 

65. 00 41.4 
63. 96 41. 0) 
63.49, 40.7 
65. 25 41.3 
66, 88) 41.8) 
04 42.0 
@.70| 42.5 
70.19, 42.8 
63.39 «6417 
69. 89 42.1) 
70.22; 42.3 
70. 14 42.0 
70. 47 42.2 
71329 #42.9 


43.9 $1. Hi) 
42.2 1. 65) 
41.3 1.4 
1. 
1.63 
1.4 
1. 67 
1, 8 


a 


, 68) $68. 67 
7| 8.53 
67. 59 
67.10 

(6. 95 

69. 08 

(0. BS 


= 
a) oe 


T~t7t7++tsttt 
Se anwenana 
ewe oes 


Sk Ala 


++ +222 2 SSS 
ea a 





70. 41 
74.04 
72. 92 
72. 16 
76. 39 
77. 01) 
78. 5A} 
77. % 
78. 12 
77. 18 
78. 0 
79. 71 
79. 76 
79. 80 
78. Se 


42.0 
41.9 
41. 4) 
41. 1) 
42. 2| 
42. 6) 
42.8) 
42.4 
42.5 
42.2 
41.9 
42.4 
42.2 
42.0 
41.8 





76 
76. 
79. 
70.30 


YuusAA 
Sasaxg22 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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C0: EARNINGS AND HOURS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C- 


Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas'—Continued 





Yoar and month 


19f1 


1952 


Averige 
Aversge 


952: June 


July 
August 
Septern ber 
October 
November 
Decem ber 
: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


: Average 
Avernge 
June 
July 
August 
Reptem ber 
October 
Novem ber 
Decem ber 


3: January 


February 
Miureh 


a 


june 


Average 
Average 
June 
July 
August 
Be; tern ber 
October 
Novem ber 
Decem ber 
: January 
Feoruary 
Mareh 
april 
May 
June 


Average 
Avervge 


62: June 


July 
August 
Septem ber 
October 
November 
Decem ber 


3; January 


~ Bee footnotes 


February 
March 


May. 


June 





| 

1$70. OR 
72 

| 70. 52 

| 68 58 

70 % 


61.v2 
50. 07 
62. 67 

18 
65.14 
64.53 
57. 36 
64. 67 
A. 55 
| 67.87 
| 67.60 
| 68. 10 
| 47.0 





Oeoreia 


Delaware 


—-ZBr2 "20 ovens 


wel 


Con, 


Favannah 


41.8 
427 
443 
43.0 
427 
42.1 
426 
“1 
43.5 
41.8 
41.6 
42.9 
42.0 
42.4 
42.4 | 


Indiena 








State 


4.1 $ 
40.8 
“4 
0) 
40.2 
41.2 
41.5 
41.3 
41.7 
41.5 | 
41.4) 
41.6 
41 2 
40.8 








< 


AY 
waby | 
earn- 
ings 


| 
|$72. 89 








Wilmington 


Avg 


wkl 
j Sours | 


*2wvwenw eee 


menNOS 


Avg. 
| hrly 
| earn- 

ings 





Florida 





| Ave 


= 





| 
Avg. 


wkly 


OL 
| ho irs ings 





Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg 





| $1 S 


24 | 
25 


25 
27 
a 
a0 
2s 
2 
P-3) 
20 
30 





| 42 
Bia 


25 | 


Georgia 





earn- 
ings 


46 25 


" 
49.2 
49 
of 
5. 5! 
49.6 
50.! 
®). 7 
&. 7! 
.° 
5. 


rg. 
wkly 
earn- 
ings ings 





9.9) $1 


BWORDAAW HOB D 





1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
1 
1 


16 
rai) 
19 
18 
19 


21 


22 | 


|$53 22 
57.04 
57 &1 

| 55 Gl 

‘MA 

| 89 a6 

59 £6 


Atlanta 


Avg. 


| hours | 
| 


8 


RBeVktIawsoortVeosrea 











Miinots 








$1. 55 
| £42 
1.61 


| 76 


16 








Des Moines 


"0 


4) 0 


Daven 
Islanc 





} 
66 


t-Rock 
Moline 


$72. OF 
75. 86 
75. 03 
74. 
75. 39 


| 71.83 


75. 92 | 
76 54 | 


| 80. 98 





40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
4) 
40 


5/| $1 
5 
0 


42.3 








Topeka 


26 | 
dS | 
33 | 
La 
. 70 
9! 
55 
97 
3. 69 
a0 
h. 28 
90 
7.18 
81 





Peoria 





Kansas 


41 al 
42.2 
41 








State 
$1.2 
42.0 
‘21 


“Fer + 


Loulsiana 


Baton Rouge 








| 


$1.71 Irs. 67 


84.74 


Rockford 


45.5 
44.7 
“4.1 
41.7 
4.0 
44.1 
45.3 
45.4 
46.0 











$1.45 


$75.44 
1. 56 7 


sO. 21 
79. 74 
77. 93 
78. 41 
77.30 


74.40 


Maine 


Wichita 


Sean earceoe<e#aun~ 














State 


Portland 











whom Pe 


oVc 





onaea 


oe 


4 
i. 23 














at end of table. 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas’ Continued 





Maryland Massachusetts 


Baltimore State | Boston | Fall River New Bedford 








Year and month —| | i ) 

, |S > | Ave | Avg. | Avg. Avg. . | Avg. | Avg. | | Avge. | Avg. | 

«| ASE: | inriy: | wily. | ASE | ihrly. | wily. | ASR: | heiy. | whly. | AYE: | hrly. | wkly. | Ave | hrly. | y.| AY 
h ~* earn- | earn- | ai earn- | eara- ae | earn- | earn- hours | earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours 
hs ings ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings . 


vg. Avg. | 
| earn- 
| ings 


| i j j 
1951: Average .... 40.9 $1.49 $64.35 41.2 | $1.56 $60.75 40.5 | $1.50 '$62.37 .7 | $1. 34) 37.0 $1. 25 |$52. 43 
1952: Average... AS. 40.5 58 | 67.22) 40.7/ 1.65 | 63.43 40.4 1.57 | 65. 1 | 1.32) 53.52 
1952: June oe Bl. 41.0 50 | 64.50 | 1.58 | 62.75 1.55 | 64.72 | 1 | 3.32] 
Sinbees 10. 36 40.1 (4. 43 5 | 1.59) 61.05) 39.5) 1.55 | 62.7% 1 33 
August 57. 63 1] | . 3 1. 56 | 1 31 
September 14) . ‘ b 1. 58 1 32 | 
October. . 90 | wi Be 7 . 1. 59 | 1 34 
November . 56 | 3) 1.60) 64. } 1,60 | 06. 1 4 
December. 71.00 | 41. Y 5.98 | 41.6) 1.61 | 68.7: 4/21 34 | 
1, 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


eed ke ee 


January 70. 50 | a] 3. j | 4 1.62 | 36 
38 9) 1.72 | 66.83 | i. 63 | 36 | 
34 | +2) L& } > 1.63 | 
. 20 9] 1. 34 , 1, 63 | 
‘ % | 1, 64 
1.65 | 68 


February %. 7 
March , 41.0 
April...... 45 | 40.8 
May...... 57.35 | 41.0} 
June si ; 41.1 

} 


36 | 
35 | 


"35 
37 | 


BSN ASRBOKwSOS44wHaAGTeS 


seessssessesses 








BSSLSSASSN&F 
SSSSSSSSRSESES 
FROWN MOCTPONWAM 12 


SRSLSPLSo LSS: 


oSesge 
TELSSSSKSE 
BRZSESSE 


. 8 
09 | 








Michigan 


Worcester Detroit P Grand Rapids 


+—= 





} 
| 
| 
| 


' 


PRPPPRPEPNENHKHHHNRE 


$76.32 


PPPPNEPNPNENENNNDE 


: Average..... 


fu 
ee 
Eas 


2e2aea28 
; $4 
£2 


Sx SSUSexsne 
S823: 
22s25 


November 
December... 


S8ssSeesssz=3283 
S23aessstseseEs 


February 
March 


April... 4} 41.3] 17 y 
adeg Seal . ae 72.04 | 
June 7 - 62 | 4) 173 | 71.75 | 


~ 
we 














SERRE 
BSSSSlE 





SSSHSSSSSlsssseE 
SOOUR SONA CeOm 
QSSSSSSSU5SSRRE 
SSRSSSSSSISSES SAS 
WOCONSCe-CHEwWeawo 


PREPNEPNENKE Het 
SSSRSRSRSSSESSE 





ee 
_N 
=——— 

















S8szseseszzzssz 








FESASSSELS 
FERSSRSRSSSE: . 3 


BSPAIIYNSSS 
RSSSSSSRIy 


ee tet tt ee tet 
Seat tate tad 





| 





Michigan—Continued Minnesota 


Lansing Muskegon Saginaw Duluth Minneapolis 





t 
' 


S haataedetoh oe 


| SESBSSRuZZzsI72 


zz5 


: Average __.. 
: Average... .. 
: June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October _... 
November 
December. 
: January _. 
February 
March 
oy 
May... 
ee 


RSSSE 














SRSSRERSSKSULUYAS 
gatsteagetesess 
eCOoOnKweKwSawooanwn 
PRPEREPRNNNRHRpEe 
SERRE RK RR epee 
| S2ERSSSsssezexex 
WASsseayssssess 
ESSeSSSQSxssezee 
B88Ss22Re2e2e2$ 
SESSSESSSILSS=5 
SERESSSEENSEESs 
CON KK Se O44 CONG 
Peeeerereres--2 








SSESSERESESES 
SSS==SSSSSSSRsi 
SeAnnte oe Downe 
PRPPNPNRNPRPNPNPNPNW: 
SESRS==SSLES 
SSSRSRSSSL SSS 


BRSESSSssc 
NOON Dawe 





























= 


| 
| 








Mississippi 


State 


Minnesota—Con. 


St. Paul 


i 





SSS=SSSS==S85: 


” 
CONN Ken WSOooewsa4s 


.68 
0 
09 


. 08 
.10 
.10 
-10 


3 VNNrs 
SOAS AMROBHWOBW 











—— RD 











SSSSSSHSSSSSSSS 
REE Os4 Seer oenorees 





en 


RSSRSSRPSSSRVASHS 


SHAPASsasssssss 
SBSRSSSLSSSSSNNE 
ssessssssssssss 
_Bensarna-wo-cous 
ssasssanssasens 
S2FISRZSLSSSeseaas 
esessaeeaseses 
CwKOnwe*eaooroean: 
easaseeesaageasé 
SSUSNSSSRBSSSRree 
susssesssssesss 
¢ —-OoK-Se4 O04 CO ocoereonvo 
weseaseze2easses 
28esuesezzzese8 
VRRSSSSSSSSSSSES 
URNNBssssesesas 
RSESVSRSRRFEBASs 


_ 
— 




















| 
| 
| 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for 
selected States and areas'—Continued 





Montana Nebraska Nevada New Hampshire New Jersey 


State State State State Manchester State 
Year and month = - a " — — 


Avg . Avg . Ave. | Avg. 
wily. | Ave. - wkly.| ASE: | nrly. | wkly 
earn- —- earn- y earn- earn- hours earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings 


Avg 
wkly 
hours 


’ Avg. | AV : 
Ave hrly y b oly 


hours hours | 


-” 


eee re ee et | 


$54. 27 
H.17 
55. 35 
54.06 
57. 27 

| 57.27 
55.18 
%. 00 

| 58. 66 | 

| 57.96 | 
58. 38 | 

| 57.82 

| 56.96 
56. 96 

| 57.94 


1941: Average : 4 
1962: Average 16 
1062: June 5 92 
July d | 61.01 
August 2 04 
September t ‘4 
October , 79 
November 7 3. 78 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Jum 


WRN KKK Kee eK 
See Snes Qounwoens 


New Jersey —Continued 


Jersey City Patterson Perth Amboy Trent Albuquere 


$1. 62 $68. 0 43.6 | $1.56 j 45.1 
1.70 43.3 1. 66 . 43.8 
1.66 0. 87 43.4 1. 61 ie 44.4 
1.64 | 74.% 44.6 1.68 | 73.% 4.0 
1.60 | 74.46 43.8 1.70 | 73 5.0 
1.73 3. 57 43.5 1.69 ) 45.4 
1.73 43.2 1.66 5 44.5 
1. 78 ‘ 42.6 1.70 44.2 
1.79 | 77 43.1 43.9 
1.80 4 41.0 43.2 
1.82 40.9 43.0 
1. 80 12.8 
1.81 | 40.1 
1.81 | 40.9 

42.7 


” 
0 


Average [ 41.6 | $1.66 |$67.04 41.3 $1.65 $67.65 4l 
A verage 2. 33 41.4 75 | 72.04 41.5 1.7 71.31 4 
June 41.0 1.75 | 71.93 41.6 : Oo 41 
July uy 1 1.74 | @. 57 40.5 | 07 rh 
August 7 0.9 1.74 | 71.9 41.3 82 4 
Septem her 7 41.8 1.76 | 73.65 41.5 KS 4! 
October ss 2.1 1.77 | 73.9% 41.5 06 4! 
November 41.8 1.78 | 75.65 4) 
December 42.1 1.80 | 76.37 41 
January 41.7 1.81 | 75.86 

February 41.5 1.82 | 74.84 

March 41.7 1.82 | 73.00 

ba 41.5 1.82 | 74.17 

May 41.2 1.83 | 74.68 | 
June 41.5 1.84 | 75.39 | 


SS ht ee et 
Naenw& 
ue OP SSP on 


SA DOowaw—nw 


Sewne wow 
oe otn 


Rit Pep ree 


eo— 


ee ek 


Nassau and Suffolk 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries for selected 
States and areas '—Continued 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries 
for selected States and areas'—Continued 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing industries 
for selected States and areas '—Continued 





Wisconsin—C ontinued 
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Yearand month |[——-—— l 
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| 
'Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor * Revised series; not comparable with preceding data. 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make avail- 
able more detailed industry data. See table A-7 for addresses of cooperating 
State agencies. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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1A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Index beginning 
January 1053. The revised index, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
ywreviously published “interim adjusted” indexes for 34 cities and rebased on 
047-49 100 to form a continuous series. For the convenience ef users, the 
“All-items” indexes are also shown on the 1935-30100 base in table D-3. 

The revised Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and salaried-clerical 
worker families. Dnata for 46 large, medium, and small cities are combined 
for the United States average 

For @ history and description of the index see The Consumer Price Indez, 
in the February 1953 Monthly Labor Review; the pamphlet, The Consumer 
Price Index— A Short Deseription of the Index as Revised, 1953; The Lnterim 
Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, in the April 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review; Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price Index, Bulletin 1039 


and the following reports: Consumers’ Price Index, Report of a Special Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor (1951); and 
Report of the President's Committee on the Cost of Living (1945) 

Mimeographed tabies are available upon request showing indexes for the 
United States and 20 individual cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau 
for “ Ail items” and 8 major components from 1947 to date. Indexes are also 
available from 1913 for “All items,” food, apparel), an i rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for individual cities 

1 Includes “Food away from home” for which indexes will be available 
later in 1983. 

§ Inciudes “Other sheiter” for which indexes will be available later in 1953. 

‘Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and “miscelianecus services” 
(such as legal services, banking fees, buriai services, etc.). 
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Tas_e D-2: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, food and its subgroups 
[Indexes, 1947-49 = 100} 
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! See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes for 18 food sub-groups (1035-30= 3 Bee footnote 2 to table D-1. 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published in the March 1953 Monthly 4 Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic) 


Labor Review and in previous issues. and other miscellaneous foods 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index'—United States average, all items and food 
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1943; Average ..... 
1944: Average... _. 
1945: Average 
1046: Average 
1947: Average._.....| 
1948: Average. ..... 
1949: Average ._... 
19%): Average 
1951: Average 
1950: January 
February. 
March 
| 7 oon 
May September 
June ‘ | October 
, November. 
August_..... | 2 | December. _. 
September. 53: January ...... 
October poll 
November 
December... 
: January 
February 
March... 


oy 
ay 


105.2 || 1951: June 
116.6 || Jul 
123.7 
125 7 
128.6 oe 
130.5 November.._. 
150 6 || December 
171.9 || : January 
170.2 Pebruary. 
171.9 | March... 
185 6 April 
ay 

June 

July ‘ 

August 


A verage 

: Average 

5: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average. 

: Average 

: Average 
Average 

: Average 
Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 
Average 
Average. ..... 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average.......| 

: Average ...... 

: Average... 

: Average... 
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1 See footnote I on table D-1. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 





Indexes, 1947-49= 100 | 1935-39100 





| = Imovieed Old 
| June | May | Apr. | Mar. | = v. , . | Jaly | June series | series 
1953 1953 1953 | 953 | 195 1962 | July | Juneé 
| 1953 
| 
| 





United States average ! . } : 113 ‘4 | nah dl o | 





Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, M ass 
Chicago, U) 
Ciucinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich 

Houston, Tex . 

Kansas City, Mo sialiediaieln 3) | ) 
Los Angeles, Calif ‘ | 5 f . 6) 11 114.9 


Minneapolis, Minn........ i | If ; &® 
New York, N. Y¥ ee ; 11 
Philadelphia, Pa soneses . } 1 , 113.7 
Pittsburgh, Pa epsent : F | ; @& 
Portiand, Oreg eee 5 | § ® 


#t. Louls, Mo f (4) 
Ban Francisco, Caiit ‘ ( . (® 
Scranton, Pa . secsese y 112.2 
Beattle, Wash imnornneinan | () 114.6 
Washington, D. C............... ) ) t 113.0 



































See footnote 1 to table D-1. Indexes are based on time-to-time changes May 19653 

in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical ‘evel ' a . 

worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one Cleveland, Ohio... 192.8 | Scranton. Pa 

city than in another. Milwaukee, Wis 196.9 Seattle, Wash wee 
1 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1. New Orleans, La 190.1 | Washington, D.C... 
* Prior to January 1953, indexes were computed monthly for 9 of these cities Norfolk, Va..... -- 191.3 | 

and once every 3 months for the — ng 11 cities on a rotating cycle. 

Beginning in January 1953, ind - . ted ey ~ i cities and April 1963 

once every 3 months for the 16 remaining ties on a rotating eye » ; 

* Latest “old series” indexes (1935-30 100) for the 14 oities not included in Buffalo, N. Y.. -- 187.3 | Minneapolis, Minn 

Denver, Colo.. 189.1 Portland, Oreg 

| 





the revised index are as follows: Indianapolis, Ind . 192.5 Richmond, Va 
June 1063 Kansas City, Mo 181.8 Savannah, Ga 


Birmingham, Ala...... 196.6 | Mobile, Ala Manchester, N. H -- 184.7 


Jacksonville, Fla 198. 2 
Memphis, Tenn... 190.8 
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TABLE D-5: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,” by city 


{Lndexes, 1947-49 100} 





| ) | | 


| - | Reading and [Other goods and 
All items | Apparel | Personal care Medical care | Teamapertation | recreation services 


City and cycle of pricing . . . EE: EE EERE WEEE eee Een ween 
| 


July July July | July | July | July | July July | July July July July July July 
1953 | 1952 | 1953 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1083 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 | i983 1052 
| 


| 
| 
| | 
ng NS 2 —_ 2 ee ee ee ee sirens ——— a » 


United States average. ___. | 114. | sas | 104.4 | 105.3 | 112.6 | 111.9 121.8 | 118.0 | 120.7 | 126.8] 107.4 107.0 | 118.3 | 116.0 
——_= ———-= FE _  —— ———  ———— 





Monthly: 
Chicago, ll 
Detroit, Mich eobed 
Los Angeles, Cc 
New York, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Jan., Apr., July, and Oct.: 
Boston, Mass 
Kansas City, Mo _... 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Pittsburgh, Pa onbncmndianl : | 
Portland, Oreg AE So 5.5 | 7 | 3.9 | 8] 111.8) 110.6 | 


108.7 
102.3 
109. 0 
106.4 
109. 6 


104.7 
108. 5 
(*) 

104.8 
116.5 


SEB 


BSBSE 
2ew 


= 
8 


8 


ad 
en Oeene 


exes 


~ 
. 
eece2cosr oOf9O+eo 


Re 


; June | June June June June June June . June June 
1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 . 1952 


| 








Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: | | 
Atlanta, a ‘ (*) 10.3; &® 115.2 () 118.9 129.2 . (® 
Baltimore, Md oi | 5.1; 113.0) 104.2 103.6 107.9 106. 1 132. ; 2! 138.8 d 114.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio sone .5; 112.9 104.8 106.1 108.8 106.4 121.! . 130.0 27. . 102.1 
St. Louis, Mo buunannndii f 115. 5 | 104.6 106.5 | 109.8) 100.4 133. 30.3 136.9 q 5 100.5 
San Francisco, Calif. _._. seams . 1l4 9 | 103. 6 106.0 112.9 113.7 121.0 ‘ 142.0 34. .1 | 102.7 

















May | May r May May 


May May | May May fay May May May 
1953 | 1952 


| 

1953 1952 | 1953 1952 1953 52 1953 952 1953 952 x 1952 

| | 

Feb., M: ay. Aug., and Nov.: | | | 
Cleveland, Ohio ininbaiaieal ; } k 105.4 | 106.3 
Houston, Tex hupbteneeanen i. . 107.0 | 100.4 
Scranton, Pa seun seme 2 2.1) 106.5 107.4 
Seattle, Wash ae ah A. 4 | 106.9 108.3 | 
Washington, D. C on 3.8 2. 103.8 104. 0 | 





prieasan 
ae PRR preenee Household 
ousehol 
Rent | Gas and electricity Operation 


Solid fuels and 


| } 
| fuel oil B® Housefurnishings | 
i 


| 
July | oy July | July July July July July y | oo | July July July 
195< | 1982 | 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 z | 1952 1953 1952 


| I 

United States average. .__...........| 7. ' 106.4 1062] 123.7) 1186 el 3 108.1 | 107.6 | 115.7 7| 111.8 
== _—— = ee eee Se 8 
Monthly: | | 
Chicago, Il . . mai y | . 100. 0 100.0 22. 120.0 110.3 109.1 . 1145.8 
Detroit, Mich coun saite 3. 5. 1092.1 \ 5. 111.0 111.3 
Los Angeles, Calif Neca Le: 24. 7 ( 106.7 111.1 100.5 
New York, N. ¥ ‘ pewuwel . . . . 104.0 y , 107.9 107.7 
Philadelphia, Pa . » ‘ 113.0 \ ' . 101.8 . 7. 109.9 108.7 
Jan., Apr., July, and Oct | 
Boston, Mass... ladoeues 116.4 3. .3| 105.6 108.4} 107.0 
Kansas C ity, Mo . 117.7 5. 20. 3. 2. 3. . 107.7 107.5 

Minneapolis, Minn __........... 118.0 22. ; f 107.9 (4) 
Pittsburgh, Pa not 115.0 | ; , , 5 , 106. 6 107.5 
Portland, Oreg : rete 119.3 5.6 | 27. b b b 27. q 111 107.3 il. 4 











June June June June June June June 
1953 y 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 











Mar., June, Sept., and Dec.: | | | | | 
Atianta, Ga.‘ a 22. ( 0) | () . () 112.7 ‘ (®) 
Baltimore, Md 3 Pats. 113.3 | . (4) | 118.0 7. 22. 116.5 103.4 5. : 102.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio : 115.0 . 123. 4 | 112.0 3. . , 114.9 ‘ 3} ; 110.0 
St. Louis, Mo wnneea 115.7 y | 117.1 | 115.1 , > 120.9 . , 111.7 
San Francisco, Calif. a 117.0 | 114.0 122.1 | 118.7 d . () . . 107.8 




















. |---| j pes 
May May | y May | May | May 
1953 | 1962 | 19 1952 | 1058 1952 | 1952 


1 101.3 | 0.4) 115.0) 5.0) 104.8 
1 100. 4 | () | 5. 106. 4 109. 6 
1 


| 
May May May | May 
1953 1952 1953 | 1952 


Cleveland, Ohio ae 4 , | 117.6 
Houston, Tex aah b : 133.8 
Scranton, Pa and . 2 116.3 
Seattle, Wash ‘ “ . ( | 121.9 
Washington, D.C sal | > 117.5 


1 111.9 29.9) 116.1 103.0 101.3 
102. 8 ‘ 112.7 109, 8 3 | 108.7 
3 


114. 14.9} 1266/ 119.3 108.9} 109.2 : 113.0 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov ; 5 | 
} 





1 See footnote! to table D-1. 5 Not available. ‘ Atlanta formerly priced Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 
See tables D-2, D-3, and D-6, for food. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[Indexes, 1947-49— 100} 





Food at home 








Tots) food ——$__$_—_—- — 
Fete trod ot bome | Cereals and bakery products | Meats, poultry, and fish 


Ju July July June | July 
_ 1 

a 

| 





ome | July | July July July 
_ 195: | 1042 163i i 1952 1953 


| 
| 
| 


1952 1953 1953 1952 


United States average * : 113.7 116.3 F 7 116.3 | 119.1 117.6 al 112 lll 3 116.4 


115.9 | 7 116.7 | 
118 114 112.8 
118 & 105.8 
114 { 108 106.9 


Atlanta, Oa 114! 116.8 ; | 116.8 | 115. 
Baltimore, Md } : 14 116.9 116 
Htoston, Mase 11 117 117.3 117 
Chteago, 1 : 1124) 116.1 2.! 2.3 116.1 113. § 
Cincinnati, Ohto 7 114, | 117.6 | 7 117.6 


eee | 


Cleveland, Ohto 110 117.3 117.3 
Detroit, Mich | : 116 120 ) 12)! 
Houston, Tex 26 112.6 114 113 113 
Kansas City, Mo j \ 110 115 115 
Los Angeles, Calif q > il4 


eSxnroue 


117 
115. 
119. 3 
115.4 
116 


Minne poet, ie 
New York, 
Philadelpt ~ Py u 
Pittshurgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


“uo 
§ 
-aASoon 


-—~2 





118 d 

113. 27. ! 127 
117 5 116, 
14 119 
115.6 2 115 


Bt, Louts, Mo 

Ban Francisco, Calif 
Reranton, Pa 
Beattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 




















ASNOAa 


NPs 








Food at home—Continued 


Datry products Fruits and vegetables Other foods at home ¢ 


July 1953 | June 1953 July 1952 | July 1953 | June 1953 neti 1952 | July 1953 | June 1953 | July 1952 
| | | 
‘ : Key y sai, \ 
| 


United States average *._. 108. 3 | 7 110.9 
104. 5 
108. ¢ 
107. 4 
117. 
116.3 


Atlanta, Oa 1oO1 
Halttmore, Md 112 
Roston, Mass | 106, 
Chiengo, I 1 
Cineinnatt, Ohto 100 
111 
112 
iil 
108. 
lil 


Cleveland, Ohto 102 
Detroit, Mich | 109 
Houston, Tex j 108 
Kansas City, Mo 108 
Los Angeles, Calif 108 


S2eereo oOoeKuw 


117 
111 
111 
118! 


Minneapolis, Minn | 106 
New York, N.Y tis} 
Philadely ‘ta Pa li! 
Pittshurgh, Pa 109 
Portland, Oreg 1” 





oceonoe 


127.7 


“® 


St. Leuts, Mo 106 2 
Ban Francisco, Calif 109 0. 114.2 120 
Beranton, Pa 110 7.5 7 116. 120 
Seattle, Wash | 107 7 116.6 121 
Washington, D.C 1i4 38 2 110.3 119 


-—=z 





























1 See footnote | te table D-1. Indexes for 56 cities for total food (1935- 1 See footnote 2 on table D-1. 
39= 100 of June 1940 100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 5 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953. See footnote 1 to table D-1, 


Review aad in previous issues. Bee table D-7 for U. 8. average, latest date. * Bee footnote 3 to tabie D-2. 
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TABLE D-7: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 





(Indexes, 1935-30= 100] 





Commodity | Dec. | Nov | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 


1962 1952 1952 | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 1952 
ao | ——— = 


1952 | 1052 


= +=! - a Sa cet 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals | 


2333 
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nn 
Bes 


é 
renew conrown 
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<o-~ 
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8 
33 
32 


asses 


Som eennww 
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Flour, wheat 

Corn flakes. 

Cornmeal. 

Rice! 

Rolled oats * 
Bakery products: 

Bread, white #_._........- 

Vanilla cookies. __. 

Layer cake ** 

Meats, poultry, and fisn: 

Meats: 


23 


33 
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Rib roast 

Chuck roast 
Frankfurters . 
Hamburger ¢. 

Veal: Cutlets 
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B2238 § 
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h 
Fish, fresh or frozen * 5 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen* do___- 
Haddock fillet, frozen * .do___. 
Salmon, pink *____..16-ounce can... 
ae products: 
utter... ‘ . 
Cheese, American process... ___. 
Milk, fresh (delivered)... .... 
Milk, fresh (grocery) 
Ice cream ¢ vtirweg 
Milk, evaporated 
Feg:: Eves, fresh 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Frozen fruits: ¢ 
Strawberries ¢ _ 
Orange juice concentrate* 6 ounces 
Frozen vegetables:* Peas *. 12 ounces.. 
Fresh fruits 
Apples. __... pound 
Bananas dase oo 
Oranges, size 200. ___. doren 
Fresh veeetables 
Reans, green 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Lettuce __.. 
Onions a 
Potatoes . 15 pounds_. 
Bweret potatoes pound 
Tomatoes * cesses 
Canned fruits: 
Peaches .............No. 244 can 
Pineapple ‘ i Ne 
Canned vegetables: 
Corn oe ...No. 303 can_. 
Tomatoes No. 2 can.. 
ees ..-------No. 303 can.. 
Bahy a 4-5 ounces 
Dried fruits Prunes... __. pound... 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans do... 
Beverages 
Coffee oe do 
Cola drink 4" ___ carton of 6, 6-ounce.. 
Fats and oils 
Lard , pound... 
Shortening, hydrogenated __. do....} 
Salad dressing = = 
Margarine, colored "4 ....pound._| 
Bugar and sweets | 
Sugar . 5 pounds. .| 195.9 | 195.6 
Grape jelly ¢ . .... 12 ounces-. 08.4) O81 


1 July 1947=109. 4 Decem ber 1950= 100. © 1938-39 = 100. " Average price based on 54 cities; index on 56. 

1 February 1943 =100. § Priced in 44 cities. * Priced in 47 cities. " Average price for colored margarine based on 

+ Average price based on 52 cities; index on 56. * Priced in 23 cities. # October 1949= 100. 50 cities; index on 56 cities (colored margarine in 
’ Priced in 33 cities. 50 cities, uncolored margarine in 6 cities). 
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Nore.—These are the latest data on average retail prices and indexes of selected foods which are available. They 
are based on the “interim adjusted” index, with a base period of 1935-39=100 (unless otherwise noted), 





D: PRICES AND OCOS8T OF LIVING MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by grovp and subgroup of commodities ' 
(1947-49= 100] 





j ; 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


| j 
Nov. Oct. | Ka Aug. | July June 


z 


3/5 | # 


Cc dit July | June | nog | 
ommodity group 1953 # | 1953 | 1 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | 1983 1952 | 1952 | 1952 | 1962 | 1952 | 1950 
| 





wed band b 
| 


110.9 * 109. nd 109.8; 109. 4) 110 0 108.6 109.9 


116. 7| — 1.8! n2.) 111.8} 100.2 


106.6} 109. oa 110. 2) 
115.6) 124 128. 2) 
9 96 94.9) 
WwW 106. 198. 2) 
113 115 115. 3} 
113 110 107.0 
112 112 9 
96 100. 5 
136. 138. 1 


All commodities _ | 


Miaests nents Whe 
Farm products 97.9 * 95.4) 8 97.3) “0. %| 97.9 99 6 
Fresh and dried produce 7} 109.9) 10! 104. of. 9} 105.8) 102.2} 107.3 
Grains 85.4, * 84.2 s 04.7; 93.1 04. 6 
Livestock and poultry | ort 8 91.7) 91.2 

Plant and animal fibers = 4 104. 6} 102.7 
7 | 100. 5} 103.0 

6 
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= 


—y 
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Eves 
Hay and seeds 
Other farm products 


Ponv-Soeow 


Fluid milk 
on § 100. 80.1 
95 3| 97.5) 94.9 
137.1} 142.5) 134.5 
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106, 
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116. 
105. 
110 
161 


195.2 
107.6 

98.2 
1109 
105.8 


193.2); 104. 
109, 2 
89.2 
108. 5 
104. 4 
109. 7 
168.1 
60.4 
75. 4 
79.8 
85. 0 


Processed foods 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish 
Dairy products and lee cream 
Canned, frozen, fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials 
Animal fats and ofls 
Crude vegetable oils 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vegetable oll end products 
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Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products 
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Wood pulp 
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Paper eae 
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Metals and metal products. . 
Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 
Hard ware a . 
Plumbing ec ulpment 
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Structural metal products... . om 
Nonstructural metal products. ... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 


[1947-49— 100} 
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Commodity group ue | 195% Moss 
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Machinery and motive products 121. 6} 121. . , ' 6} 121.4 
Agricultural = and equi 6 . ‘ 8} 121. q ; ’ ‘ 
Construction machinery and equ: — 
Metalworking machinery 
Genera! purpose machinery and equipment... . 
Miscellaneous machinery 
Electrical mechinery ent equipment. potmmund 
Motor vebicies 


Furniture and other household durables 
Household furniture 
mercial furniture. 
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106. 
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‘ ;, . , , , . 102.4) 1 102. 4 
tobacco products ¢ . 20. . . . 120. . . ’ 118. 

Ricobolte beverages ¢ ; ; \ . ‘ . a 111. 
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iscellaneous . 99. q » 103. 105.1 108. 
Toys, sporti: . . I . . ' . 113.1 
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Not accesories 1 2 ot 92. 92 92. " L . 

101. 8) . ‘ ‘ ' 101. 101. 

121. > ; , . 120.8} 120.8) 
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4 Figures shown in this series are the official indexes. Beginning with Jan- 
uary 1953 the method of calculating excise taxes and discounts was 
one offictal indexes for earlier dates are not strictly comparable with these. 
trade pu For analytical purposes indexes —-s to 1953 have recalculated for com- 
* duotatine in = yy of ~ " parability and are r available on request, 
suai of +o index the Revised Wholesale * Revised. 
aptly: tion 1962 (p. 180), or reprint 


TABLE D-9: Special wholesale price indexes' 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Man-days idle during month 
or year 


Workers involved in stoppages 





Number 








1086-39 (average) 
1047-49 (average) 
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'All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, measure the indirect or second. eff 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift tries whose yop le as a resul 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Figures on “work- 4 Does not include memorial stoppage in 
ers involved” and “‘man-deys idle” cover all workers made idle for one or § Prelim 7 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in 8 stoppage. They do not 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put in place) 





Expenditures (in millions) 








June | May 





Aug. 








Total new construction ¢............. : $3, 190 's2,0 41 


Private construct 1, , 988 
Residential botding (nonfarm) . ... 1, 007 
New dwelling units............. ‘ 950 970 wt) a0 
Additions and man remains . 
Nonhousekeepi " 
Nonresidential Dullding (nonfarm) ¢. - 


Warehouses, office, = | loft 
A aie 


tores, restaurants, an 
One = agama ballding = 
Religious 
Educational ................. . 


Social and recreational. - 
Hospital and institutional '. 
laneous ° : 


F 
Public utilities... 
road .. 


Telephone and telegraph. 
Other public utilities 
All other private * 
Public construction 
Residential pm 
Nonresidential b ilding ‘(other than 
military or naval facil nae. 
DED ancccoceucce 
Educational. .... 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential. 
Military and naval facilities 1 
Highways. 
a and wa 
ow te blie service enter- 
a a and development... * 76 
All other public 8____. ‘ ll 
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$3, 118 
2, 030° 
1, O47 
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18 
421 
183 



































1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Sraietinn, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8. ment of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction ex capepSiiares y value 
of the — of work —— a the given period of time. ” These 
—s. ould be differentiated from —_ t valuation a spans in the 
lations for building ——s & ay) b and F-4) the data on 

value of contract awards reported in 

* Preliminary. 

5 Rev’ le 

« Includes major additions and alterations. 

* Includes +6 > ae and a ist courte and cabins. 
‘ aA — ~ by pri - Fa public atilities for nonresidential 

are includ Se “Publito utilities.” 





-. Includes Federal contributions toward pein of private nonprofit 
ital facilities under the National Hospital Progra 
Yovers privately owned sewer and water facilities, vents and bridges, and 
audio nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 
* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 
1© Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding {er t for 
production faciliti Ye are — ed in public industrial bul ngs. 
" OT Covers ye Oy ned airports, electric light ends power 
systems, and local transit fel lities. 
% Covers public construction not elsewhere classified such eas parks, 
playgrounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally financed 
new construction, by type of construction ! 





Value (in thousands) 








Dee.* | Nov. . L , Total 





Total new construction , \ . $226, 027 

















| } 
337) $683, 222 $314, 555 } f | ' , 908) $4, 201, 930 
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Airfields ¢ , 715) . . 16, 567) 
Building : - . ' 70, 417 
Residential... “ , 025 580) 
Nonresidential....... A 35,415) 60, 837 
Educational * . . 7 15, 874 
Hospital and insti- 
tutional * 0, 755 
a and 
general . 1, O78; 
Other renaiiaa aa 
building . . ; “ 20} 
Airfield Didines ; & 2, 360) 
Industrial ¢ . ’ +f 13. O15 
Troop housing . 4 f . 15, 049 
Warehouses . . y 2, 977 
Miscellaneous * y ‘ 7, 929 
Conservation and 
velopment... ; . , 37, 006) 
Reclamation... ‘ 5, 577 
River, harbor, and 


flood control . ; 31,519 3, 
Highways "8 , q 90, 443) 47,002 














Electrification..........| 40, 042 5} 2, 4.743) 8 709 
All other #. 00000000000.) 18, 117) 6782, ; 6,761] 4,344 








27%, 630 
2, 179, 280 
1 8, 966 

2. 170, 314 

85, 396 60, 570 
305, 787 
57,146 
1, 746, 811 
91, 911 
892 384 
225 908 


5, 824 
460, 783 
396. 841 





86, 928 


309, 913 
850, 046 
281, 251 
214, 001 








' Excludes classified —-y! projects, but includes projects for the Atomie 
Energy Commission. lor Federal-aid programs cover amounts con 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account An 9 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
& separate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency's 
own properties. 

Beginning with data for January 1953, awards of less than $25,000 in value 
are excluded; over the past 2 years the total value of such awards has repre- 
sented less than 1% of the total, 

§ Includes major additions and alterations 

* Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential” building construction 

§ Includes projects under the Federal School Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas affected by Federal Government activities 


* Includes armories, offices, and customhouses 

' Includes all = on Loreen Lod and military airfields and air 
bases with the exception of her troop housing, which are in- 
cluded under “Troop Le ~ 

* Covers all industrial plants under Federal Government ownership, in- 
cluding those which are vately operated. 

* Includes types of buildings not age ak classified. 

* Includes sewer and Le tm cts, railroad construction, and other types 
of projects not elsewhere classi 

During June. the last month in the fiscal year, volume ts relatively high 

because of the large number of contracts customarily awarded 

December 1952 volume is high principally because of contracts let for ex- 
pansion of TVA facilities to provide power for the Atomic Energy Commia- 
sion and the Tennessee Vailey Authority. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by type of building ' 





Number of new dwelling units—House- 


Valuation (in thousands) keeping only 





New residential building 


Privately financed 
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Privately financed dwelling units 
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Total tamily ¢ 
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1 Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contragts 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smaller urban places that dc not issue permits. 

The data cover federally and nonfederally financed building construction 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and loca] govern- 
ment) urban building construction are based primarily on buliding-permit 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed pro; are compiled from 

of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from 

ederal ——_. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow 

for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 

tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 


Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and ineludes all incorporated 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and a smal) number of places, 
usually minor civil divisions, classified as urhan under special rule 

8ums of components do not always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

9 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidential building. 

4 Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 

# Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

* Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings. 

* Revised. 

’ Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places,' by general type and by 
geographic division * 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Geographic division and 
type of new nonrest- 1953 
dential building 
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' Building for which its were issued and Federal contracts awarded * Includes nt and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some buildings, commercial qareees, gasoline and service stations, ete. 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not ' Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, 
always equa! totals exactly because of rounding. libraries, ete. 
# For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. *Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as 
* Preliminary. courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
* Revised. armories, army barracks, ete. 
ee oo ot oo ee oe eee 
tial ware at the site of these and similar gas ande P » pu co ions, ete. 
_ 1 Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelli 


TABLE F-5 


urban or rural location, and by source of funds! 


Estimated construction cost 
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All of these estimates contain some error. 
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Order BLS Bulletins from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send 
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York 1, N. Y. 
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ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., or to the nearest Regional Office of the Bureau (for address of the appropriate 
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